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For the Missouri Educator. 


DOES THE STATE OF MISSOURI NEED A NORMAL SCHOOL? 


In order properly to decide this question, involving the interests and 
the character of so many persons, and extending in its influence so far 
into the future, it is necessary that we take some slight notice of the 
present condition and character of the public schools throughout our 
State. Are these in all respects satisfactory? Have we reached the 
summit of excellence in their organizationand management? Have we 
as perfect a system as frail humanity can hope to establish? Are our 
teachers in all respects—in literary attainments and in character—in 
devotion to their work, in refinement of manner and of taste—in all 
that constitutes the christian gentleman—are they all that we can rea- 
sonably expect or require them to be? The question of a Normal School 
has to do mainly with the character of the instructors in our Public 
Schools. In the present discussion, we will therefore dismiss all consid- 
eration of the school system of our State. Not that we, for a moment, 
concede the proposition, that an institution for the education of teach- 
ers exerts no beneficial influence upon the general educational policy of 
a State. The truth is that such an institution aids powerfully in en- 
lightening the public sentiment upon all topics connected with Schools 
and teaching—it helps in the decision of difficult questions in every de- 
partment of education. But directly and chiefly it operates upon the 
the character and qualifications of teachers. 

This being our view of the case, what answer shall we make to the 
questions already proposed in respect to the character and general fit- 
ness of our public school instructors. There is every reason to fear that 
they fail, as a whole, to come up even toa very moderate standard. 
Many noble exceptions may be mentioned, no doubt, and some localities 
within the State have already become famous throughout our country 
for the excellence of their public schools. Many private institutions, 
too, are under the charge of accomplished men and women, who would 
do credit to the profession anywhere. But our public schools, as a 
whole, are very poorly supplied with teachers, so far at least as the qual- 
ity is considered. Every one who was present at the last annual meet- 
ing of our State teachers’ association, will remember the reports that 
were brought from all portions of the State, setting forth the deficien- 
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cies existing in this respect. From all quarters, we hear the cry raised 
for better schools and better teachers. In most instances, our Schools 
are taught by adventurers from other*States, who failing of employ- 
ment elsewhere, have betaken themselves to Missouri, and, taking ad- 
vantage of our necessities, have procured appointments in our schools. 
And we fear that if we should examine the schools of the same kind 
taught by persons who have been bred and born within the State, so far 
from finding the cased improved, we should find it still worse. Ina 
school which we visited a day or two since, we found the instruction and 
the qualifications of the teacher to be such that we will not raise a pre- 
sumption against our veracity by recording any of the statements made 
by way of recitation and instruction, or by giving any account of the 
teaching generally. Is this a condition of things becoming the great 
State of Missouri? Is it thus that the Heart of the American Republic 
is to be prepared to send out the streams of a healthful and vigorous 
civilization, which are to vitalize the most distant borders of the confed- 
eracy of States? Shall we sit in the high places of the nation, while we 
can furnish no better culture for the intellect growing up among us, 
than is afforded by the cast-off instructors of other communities? It 
would seem that the pride and patriotism of every inhabitant of Mis- 
souri must be aroused by this thought, and that no son of hers, who 
has at heart her honor and her interest, can fail to do all in his power 
towards the proper education of every child within her borders: and as 
a means to this end, towards the supplying of every school with an 
earnest, devoted and well qualified teacher. 


HOW MAY OUR TEACHERS BE PREPARED ? 


And how are such teachers to be procured? The sources from which 
teachers for the Common Schools are supplied may be divided into three 
classes. We may depend upon private institutions, relying upon that 
law of political economy by which the supply of any article soon be- 
comes equal to the demand; and we may look upon the competition 
existing among these institutions as a guarantee that the teachers sent 
forth from them shall be properly fitted, by nature and education, for 
their very responsible work. Or we may make some public provision 
for establishing in some of our higher private institutions a department 
especially devoted to the training of teachers. Or again, we may estab- 
lish one institution or more, whose sole function it shall be to prepare 
for the work of education such of our own young people of both sexes 
as shall desire to enter the field. 

WE CANNOT DEPEND UPON PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS. 

Now, concerning the first of the methods proposed, we have simply 
to say, that in older communities where edtication is made universal, 
it has not been found sufficient. And for this failure the reason seems 
to us obvious. This plan leaves the door open for every charlatan to 
impose upon the community with his spurious wares. Men who are 
every day absorbed in business of one kind or another, cannot be ex- 
pected to be able always to make the very best selection from a promis- 
cuous crowd of chance applicants for a situation. The man of specious 
aspect, whose tongue is smooth and whose manners are engaging, is very 
apt in the brief hour or two given to the examination, to make a better 
impression than the more thorough, honest and high principled candi- 
date, whose modesty prevents him from proclaiming his own excellence. 

And if this is true in the more densely peopled portions of our coun- 
try, where the avenues to employment are comparatively few, what shall 
we expect in Missouri, where young men are solicited by so many occu- 
pations promising wealth and station as the rewards of industry, and 
young women by inftuences different, indeed, but quite as powerful, to 
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say the least? Pedagogy, we may safely say, is not the besetting sin of 
our young people of either sex. And if this be true, how unsafe must 
it be to rely upon a chance supply of teachers for our schools. We 
know that colleges and higher institutions usually obtain their instruc- 
tors from among their own graduates, but the case of common schools 
is different. The college professor is selected from among the very best 
scholars going forth from the institution, but as a general thing the 
college graduate who consents to teach a common country school, is 
either an inexperienced boy, or a fourth rate man; and the limited cul- 
ture afforded by a common school itself is surely a slender endowment 
for a teacher. And where such a School is made to graduate its own 
teachers for several successive generations, the effect must be a palpable 
deterioration in the character of the School with every new appoint- 
ment. And thus we pass the first proposition. 


INEFFICIENCY OF APPENDED PROFESSORSHIPS, 


Admitting the insufficiency of the first method proposed, we think 
the second, on a little thought, appears absurd. In the first place, it has 
been shown already that the colleges cannot from the relations of things, 
and the nature of man, furnish anything like the proper class of teach- 
ers for the Common Nchools. The man with a parchment in his pocket 
looks higher than the humble district schoolhouse in the wood or on 
the prairie, and if he finds no occupation which is more lucrative, and 
by the majority of men, considered more honorable, than presiding as 
the genius of such a place, we may be almost sure that he is utterly 
unfit even for this humble post. Besides, our colleges are open only to 
young men, whereas, if our system of popular education is to be at all 
efficient, it is certain that a large majority of our teachers must be 
females. 

But that we may once for all, cover this whole ground of making 
institutions established for quite another purpose, furnish teachers for 
our schools, we utter our hearty protest against so subordinating the 
educational interest. Everything in nature and art has its one main 
purpose, and if the instrument has been properly contrived and con- 
structed, this purpose it will accomplish, but when we attempt to make 
it perform other work, we meet with but indifferent success. A steam 
engine is very useful in propelling boats upon our rivers, but when an 
attempt is made to append to it an instrument of music, in the shape 
of a Calliope, although its tones may be very agreeable for a steam en- 
gine, yet we all feel that we have hardly framed a substitute for Karl 
Formes or Madam Goldschmidt. So, if we attempt to append profes- 
sorships of didacties to our colleges and higher seminaries, they may 
sueceed in turning out very good teachers, considering that the main 
energies of the institutions are devoted to other objects. But is it rea- 
sonable to expect the same degree of success, as would have been at- 
tained by an institution furnished with proper instructors, and having 
no function but the preparation of teachers ? 

But on this point we have the light of positive experience. It is not 
customary for a great principle to be at once adopted in all its length 
and breadth. The steam engine was at first an exceedingly imperfect 
instrument. ‘The idea of using the expansive power of steam for pro- 
ducing motion, was at first a very crude one. Galileo's telescope, con- 
sidered apart from its associations, would be regarded with extreme 
contempt by our modernastronomers. So ofthe Normal Seliool idea, Its 
first embodiment, in this country, was a school of the mixed character 
now under consideration. It was thought that the idea might be en- 
grafted upon old institutions, while those institutions fully retained 
their former character and performed their previous work. Thus in 
New York, the academies received from the State a sum of money an- 
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nually, to enable them to establish a department for training teachers. 
The best effect that followed this form of beneficence was thatit demon- 
strated its own imperfection, and led the friends of education, and the 
voters of the State, to favor the establishing of a Normal School, strictly 
devoted: to its legitimate work, and receiving as pupils none but those 
who intended to become teachers. This school has been in operation fif- 
teen years in the city of Albany, and so far from there being any dispo- 
sition to abolish it, the question of establishing another in the western 
part of the State, has for some time, been seriously agitated. 

Again, in Brown University, a few years since, a professorship of di- 
dactics was established, and a gentleman of undoubted ability and fit- 
ness elected to occupy the chair. And what has been the result? A 
trial of one or two years showed that the good done in this way was 
very slight. The number of pupils was very small, and the consequent 
effect upon the schools, exceedingly insignificant. So that now a Nor- 
mal School has been for several years in successful operation in Rhode 
Island, and the didactic appendage to the college has been long abol- 
ished, while the former incumbent of the defunct post, has been very 
efficiently filling another chair in the same institution—so that on this 
question the decisions of common sense and sound logicare abundantly 
sustained by facts. 


THE BETTER PLAN, 


There remains but one more plan for our consideration, and to that 
we now invite the attention of the reader. It is, in our opinion, the 
only plan which can be relied upon for accomplishing the work in a 
satisfactory manner. It proceeds upon the supposition that there is a 
science in education; that there are general principles which apply to 
the teacher's work; an acquaintance with which, is necessary to any- 
thing like reasonable success. It is based upon the same assumption in 
regard to the business of teaching, that universally prevails in regard to 
other similar pursuits. ‘The assumption that in order to be properly 
fitted to discharge the duties belonging to his office, the teacher must 
have had some training aside from that general culture necessary to the 
proper development of the man. That he must be instructed in the 
principles of his art as a speciality, and that we must therefore, have 
teachers’ seminaries, as we have law schools, medical schools, and theo- 
logical seminaries. This general principle bas been so much and so ably 
discussed, that we need only to mention it here, and perhaps to add, 
that we give it our unqualified assent. 


BENEFITS CONFERRED BY NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


But in order to make the discussion perfectly practical, let us proceed 
to say what we can, within the limits assigned to us, in answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What benefit would the State of Missouri derive from a Nor- 
mal School? Wherein and how would it affect for good, the character 
of her teachers and her scholars ?” 

In the first place, it would enlist into the work of instruction a large 
amount of native talent, that is now allowed to run waste. We have no 
doubt that there are in the State of Missouri, hundreds of young per- 
sons of both sexes, who possess good abilities, and a capacity for culture, 
but who have no particular aim in life, and are found floating along, their 
course determined solely by cricumstances; who if a good Normal 
School were to be established, might be induced to attend it and become 
teachers. Thus we should at once, in the case of such persons, secure 
two very desirable objects, viz. the imparting of a noble purpose to some 
who had before led an aimless life; and the furnishing of some of our 
schools with superior instructors. That in every community where Nor- 
mal Schools have not existed, such persons may be found, is proved by 
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the history of all these institutions, and of the individuals who become 
pupils in them. Our own experience at once supplies us with several 
instances. Every person is fitted by nature for some special occupation, 
more than another, and if the attention is not directed to the particular 
sort of work for which the individual seems designed. he may be found to 
waver long and blindly before finding his proper sphere. It is a part of 
the mission of the Normal School to aid such persons as nature has de- 
signed for teachers, in ascertaining their place, and in putting them- 
selves into it, when ascertained, 


THEIR TRAINING MAKES BETTER TEACHERS THAN THAT OF OTHER INSTITUTIONS. 


Again, the kind of preparation furnished by a Normal School makes 
better teachers, other things being equal, than that furnished by other 
institutions. To say this, does not in any degree derogate from the 
character of these other institutions. To assume that it does so dero- 
gate, would be no less absurd than to assume that it is an insult toa 
physician to say that he cannot shoe his horse as well as a blacksmith. 
It is only saying that a Normal school answers its own purpose better 
than another institution can answer a purpose not its own. 

But on this point again, experience is explicit and decided in her tes- 
timony. One great fact, bearing strongly upon this pointis, that these insti- 
tutions have never been discontinued where they have once been estab- 
lished. So great has been the impulse they have given to the cause of 
education wherever they have existed, even under very dissdvantageous 
circumstances, and so evident has been the influence they have exerted 
in promoting improvements of all kinds, that their hold upon the pub- 
lic sympathies have always increased, from year to year, their enemies 
have become their friends, and after a few years trial, no man has dared 
to assail them. Where they have been longest tried, there are the peo- 
ple most strongly attached to them. Of all the States in the Union, 
Massachusetts has maintained Normal schools for the longest time— 
twenty years. This has been a period of sufficient length to test their 
working with some degree of fairness. Accordingly, Gov. Boutwell, 
Secretary of the Board of Education, recently addressed a circular to the 
school authorities in the different towns of that State, making enquiries 
in regard to the influence of Normal schools upon education, as practi- 
cally illustrated in the different localities where their graduates had 
been employed as teachers. 

These schools had been originally established in that State, only by 
great efforts on the part of their friends, and it was feared by many 
that enough of the former opposition still remained, to make the send- 
ing out of these circulars a dangerous experiment. But the result 
proved a most triumphant vindication of the schools. Out of about two 
hundred and fifty towns, all, except some half dozen, were decided in 
their approval, and many committees took occasion to point out at 
length, the superiority of their graduates over any other teachers that 
could be procured. Thus has it been wherever the question has been 
fairly taken; and thus, convinced by reason and fortified in our convic- 
tions by facts, we unhesitatingly declare that, other things being equal, 
Normal schools furnish teachers with a better preparation than other 
institutions, not devoted to this special object. 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE Of NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


But it is sometimes objected that the number of graduates from one’ 
or even three or four, Normal schools in our State, would not be suffi- 
cient to furnish teachers for one half of the district schools within its 
borders, and that, therefore, the good done by such institutions must be, 
at best but partial. To this we answer thatthe good results achieved by 
these Schools are by no means confined to their own graduates. Earnest 
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teachers from all quarters, finding that there is progress, that new meth- 
ods are coming into use, that improvements are made in the teaching 
and managing of schools—finding the educational world thus moving on 
—earnest teachers, eagerly seeking knowledge everywhere, will get from 
the Normal school much of what is excellent in it, and will incorporate 
what they thus learn into their daily labor. Thus by degrees, the whole 
community of teachers become thoroughly learned, a healthful spirit of 
competition is engendered among them—the Normal school becomes to 
them a beacon light of progress, and in a thousand ways, the communi- 
ty generally reap the fruits borne by these useful institutions. 

But time will not permit us to follow out the subject further. Enough 
has been said, perhaps, to show the importance of establishing a State 
Normal school in Missouri. We hope the bill brought before the Legis- 
lature at its late session, and which we believe is to come up again at 
the adjourned session, will receive from our law-makers the attention 
which the subject deserves, and that ere another year has dawned upon 
us, we may have the pleasure of seeing the work actually accomplished, 
the school actually in existence. It is high time that we were about it, 
Our sister States are moving. Commonwealths that have ever stood in 
the most determined antagonism to each other on other topics, in this 
good cause unite in heart and hand—in principle and in measures. 
Illinois emulates New Jersey; South Carolina vies with Massachusetts. 
Let Missouri, on this question, take the position that belongs to her as 
the central State of the Republic. Let her, with a wise forecast, set her- 
self about preparing teachers for her Public Schools, in order that these 
may secure to her an enlightened population, who shall develop her re- 
sources, increase her wealth and power, and add to the honor and dig- 
nity of her name. 





From the N. Y. Teacher. 
THE PLEASURES OF PENODURY. 





BY K. kK, 


Down the long street each morning pass my neighbor and I. He as 
poor, apparently as J, his garments not seedy or shabby, but remarkably 
well preserved. He does not ride; perhaps he loves the long walk, or 
the exercise, or perhaps like me cannot afford the price of such trans- 
portation, for he may be, nay I think he is as poor as I! He is neither 
old or young, neither handsome nor yet ugly, but I take pleasure in ob- 
serving his cheerful countenance and kindly smile. Penury has its 
pleasures, believe me. There is an absolute triumph in resisting the de- 
mand for an apple when you can ill afford its purchase money, which 
one scarcely feels over a greater sacrifice. You laugh ata penny! But 
it is because you do not know the worth of it. 

Not many are passing except news’ boys, clerks, early business men, 
&c.; but the brisk exercise and our own thoughts and observations suf- 
fice my friend and I. There is asort of waking-up air about every thing; 
the opening ofa shop door reminds me of the first yawn, after which the 
opening of the shutters may be likened to rubbing the eyes open after 
a night's repose. Then succeed brushing up, and brushing out, in fact 
to what is all this equivalent except to the inevitable morning toilet. 

By the time my two miles are accomplished I feel ready for my labor, 
sometimes I find upon my desk a paper, left there I know by my con- 
siderate next neighbor, or a book with some passage marked for my 
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eye, sometimes a little fruit, and once—oh yes! once—fowers. These 
are trifies, but “trifles make the sum of things,’ and it is sosweet to be 
remembered. But let the day pass ever so smoothly—I look to the 
homeward walk at evening with anticipation, for that is my pastime. 
I have not the stirring step of the morning but I saunter along busy 
with fancies that are weaving a brilliant woof or forming in a grave 
toned web; to be broken and wrought anew or touched and retouched 
and added to, until it is crowded out by some new warp. 

The show windows of these shops put out their new bright colors as 
spring does her delicate hues on those yct brown and mossy banks where 
the first “spring beauties,’ bloom. These gaily dressed people take the 
place of my garden flowers. I can see the gorgeous tulip with its state- 
ly bearing; the pansy with its great heart ready to,be revealed through 
its velvet touch and growing smile; the haycinth blushing in conscious 
sweetness and beauty; the cold and silent snow drop; and sometimes I 
fancy the faces that I see were those 1] met long years ago on sunny 
banks, o’erlooking bright and gliding waters, or dancing with the bree- 
zes, rested but to throw smiles and kisses to the fickle coquetting 
“south wind ;” while now and then the deadly nightshade or that which 
I know will soon be, flits by me like a deepening shadow. And some 
weeds, and dead leaves sway and flutter past as if a fitful gust of bitter 
memory feared we might forget in the midst of life—the end. 

As the numerous equipages roll along and we see pale features listless- 
ly gazing through their carriage windows on scenes like this, we can not 
but give precedence to our respective coachmen and think how much 
is lost by riding. As for me I grow not only contented, but gloat over 
the riches that no one knows but those as poor as I. And now the la- 
bor of day is ended ; the sun has burnished the windows of my attic and 
the grey stone fairly smiles in the light as if to welcome me. 

T hasten to the little room where | live, in time to catch the last glory 
of departing day, in time to see the bridge of golden beams thrown 
across the bay and to see it withdrawn and in the tender evening twi- 
light that follows to say to myself: whois happier than I ? kK. x. 





INTERMITTENT SPRINGS. 


As I was riding once among the Green mountains with my friend the 
Schoolmaster, I saw by the side of the road a copious spring, most invi- 
tingly clear, and gushing directly out from the rock. “Stop,” said I, for 
he was holding the reins, “I am thirsty, and should like to try this 
spring. 

a With all my heart,” said he; “it is excellent water, and you will 
find the rock dry when we come back.” 

“ How is that possible?’ I asked. 

“It is an intermittent spring; and, rich and generous as it seems, it 
never runs more than a week at atime. Then it will be dry for two or 
three months.” 

We both alighted, and drank copiously, for the water was indeed de- 
licious. ‘Shall I tell you my thoughts?’ said the Schoolmaster, after 
we had resumed our seats in the wagon. * 

“ Do so,” I replied. 

“] never pass this spot without thinking ofa class of teachers. I hope 
you do not belong to this class.” 

“What class do you mean ?” 
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“ That class which resembles this fountain. It willrain day after day 
and week, after week ; yet not a drop of water will flow from this open- 
ing. At last the reservoir can hold no more, and then, all at once, such 
astream will burst forth as though a little Winnipiseogee were feeding 
it. For three or four days, it will pour, pour, pour; and then, just as 
suddenly, it will stop again. So it is with some teachers. With that 
‘charity’ which ‘suffereth long and is kind,’ which beareth all things, 
hopeth all things, endureth all things,’ they will permit inattention, dis- 
order, and misconduct to go on in their schools day after day. Now 
they seem to have neither eyes nor ears ; now they positively encourage 
roguery byasmile. But the last drop at length fills up the reservoir of 
their tempers; and then such a Niagara of scolding and threatening 
breaks forth! The scholars understand that it would be dangerous for 
them to do any mischief or make any noise just now. Their eyes are all 
on their books, except when they steal glances at the enraged master. 
They walk on tiptue. But the Niagara has soon stopped running, and 
no one has been hurt. The scholars find that they have simply been 
sprinkled with the spray. They begin to wonder that they were so 
frightened, and resolve that they will not be so next time. By degrees 
their animal spirits creep out, as /sop’s frogs from their hiding-places, 
after the splashing of the log which Jupiter had thrown down as their 
king. The frogs soon mounted the log in utter derision. And so the 
roguish boys and arch girls soon treat the log-schoolmaster, who had 
made so fearful but harmless a splashing in their little pool, with equal 
disregard. They begin their pranks gradually ; and the master, who is 
satisfied that by the last demonstration he has ‘now thoroughly estab- 
lished his authority, feels so secure, and by a species of reaction, so very 
good-natured, and takes so little notice of the frolic and misrule, that in 
a few days they rise unchecked to as great a height as before. And 
now comes another storm, and after it another calm; to be succeeded, 
if the school keeps long enough, by storm and calm number three. You 
don’t keep school so, 1 hope?” said he, turning suddenly round and 
looking me close inthe eye. “ Absolute tyranny or absolute indulgence 
are, either of them, better than this storm-sunshine of temper, without 
action. Scholars will neither fear nor respect nor love such a teacher ; 
and, these motives all wanting, what influence can he hope to exert 
over them? He is in as bad a condition as the Laodicean church.” 

I could not claim that my school government was entirely faultless in 
the particulars of which he spoke. 

“Do you know D ?” said he; “an admirable teacher; and I 
once heard him tell his school a capital story, in illustration of this very 
mode of government.” 

“T donot know him. But what was it? For so good astory ought 
not to be lost for lack of repetition.” 

“Tt was this: D said that one day he was whiling away his time 
in a belt of wood which separated his father’s farm from a neighbor's, 
when, unobserved, he became a witness to the following scene. The 
neighbor was in a field adjoining the wood, hoeing corn,and with bare 
feet. Hisson Hiram, a chubby boy, eight or nine years old, who ought 
to have been at school, was in the field with him, sometimes lying on 
the grass borders, sometimes strolling up and down the rows, and some- 
times rolling in the dirt. The great object of attraction to the boy was 
his father’s bare feet. He would pick up a small pebble and watching 
his opportunity, as a cat to spring upon a mouse, would throw it so as 
to hit one of the feet. Theman would jump up, look round, and then 
go to hoeing again. In a short time another pebble came, and then 
another. ‘The boy had evidently great dexerity at this species of game. 
Sometimes the man would stop and rub his foot a little, before resum- 
ing his work: At length, the measure of his temper was full; and it 
broke out, ‘ Hallo, there, Hiram, what are you about? ‘ Nothing, sir,’ 
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replied the boy ina low grum tone. ‘Yes, you are, you rogue; you are 
throwing stones at my feet.’ ‘Didn't mean to, said Hiram, in a sort of 
half pleading half saucy tone. ‘ Yes, you did; you know you did; and 
I won't bear it. If you do so again, I'll take a stick to you.’ For a lit- 
tle time the feet were unmolested. But Hiram understood his father’s 
system of government; and after waiting awhile, and taking a few extra 
rolls in the dirt, he picked up a smooth stone and gave it a gentle toss 
at his father’s feet. No notice was taken of this; and the next stone 
was a little larger, and thrown with more force. The process went on, 
till the father was roused again. After some preliminary questioning, 
with lying answers from Hiram, the threat was repeated, and with more 
force: If you do that again, boy, I'll give you a good thrashing!’ But 
after ashort interval, the boy did it again; and the thrashing did not 
come. The next time, the threat was still louder and more energetic: 

‘If you don’t stop that work, I’ll take you into that wood—see if I don’t 
and wear up a good withe about you; but the hopeful son kept on his 
play and saw that he didn't. My friend D was curious to ascertain 
how many times this scene would be repeated, and with what intervals; 
but his observation was interrupted by the blowing of the dinner horn; 
and the truthful, consistent, well managing father, and the obedient af- 
fectionate son, now no longer throwing stones at his father’s feet, and 
his offenses all forgotten, went in together to the house,—the boy to de- 
vise some new form of annoying mischief, and the father to be thankful 
that he had so promising a son, and was bringing him up so well. And 
some teachers congratulate themselves upon success in their schools 
with just as good a reason !”—Mass, Teacher. 








PROCEEDINGS OF TEACHERS’ MEETING. 


The Teachers of St. Clair county, met at Oseola, June 2d, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Teachers’ Institute. On motion of Wm. F. Carter, 
Esq., Mr. Dunbar was called to the Chair, and Mr. Arnold was chosen 
Secretary. Remarks were subsequently made by Messrs. Carter and 
Dunbar, relative to the object and utility of such organization. Rev. 
Mr. Harlan then suggested that they proceed to unite themselves into 
an Association; after which he touched upon the duties of such as may 
become members of said Institution. It was unanimously agreed by 
all present, that they be united, and form an Institute, believing that 
it would awaken a more lively interest in the cause of education, and 
be attended wlth beneficial results. 

It was moved by Mr. Harlan, and seconded by Mr. Carter, that they 
resolve themselves into a Committee of the Whole which was sanctioned 
by all present. It was resolved that the organization be called “St. 
Clair County Teachers’ Institute.” A committee of three was appointed 
to frame a Constitution and By-Laws for the government of the Insti- 
tution, viz:—Wm. F. Carter, Rev. Mr. Harlan and J. M. Arnold. 

Thanks were tendered to the Chairman and Secretary for services 
rendered. The Secretary was authorized to submit these proceedings 
for publication in the Oseola Democrat. The meeting then adjourned, 
appointing Saturday, the 25 inst., as the day for convening. 


J. H. DUNBAR, Chairman. 
J. M. Arvoxp, Secretary. 
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CUT-AND-DRIED TEACHERS. 


Concerning plans of teaching, nobody has any right to impose his 
plan of teaching on his neighbor. There is no method that may call 
itself he method of education. There is only one set of right princi- 
ples, but there may be ten thousand plans. Every teacher must work 
for himself, as every man of the world works for himself. There is, for 
all men in society, only one set of right principles, yet you shall see a 
thousand men in one town all obeying them, although all, in conduct, 
absolutely differ from one another. They will present among themselves 
the widest contrast, and yet every one may be prospering, and making 
friends. In the school, as in the world, a man must be himself if he 
would have more than a spurious success; he must be modeled upon 
nobody. The school master should read books of education, and he 
may study hard to reason out for himself by their aid, if he can, what 
are right principles to goupon. A principle that he approves, he must 
adopt: but, another man’s plan that he approves, he must assimilate to 
the nature of his own mind and of his own school before he can adopt 
it. Even his school he must so manage that it shall admit of great va- 
riety of plan within itself, and suffer him so to work in it as to appeal 
in the most effective way to the mind of each one of his scholars. 

No man can be a good teacher who isa cut-and-dried man without 
any particular character. His individuality must be strongly marked. 
He should be, of course, a man of unimpeachable integrity, detesting 
what is base or mean, and beyond everything hating a lie. He 
should have pleasure in his work, be fond of children, and not 
think of looking down upon them, but put faith—and that is a main 
point which many teachers refuse to uphold—put faith in the spirit of 
childhood. He must honor achild or he cannot educate it, though he 
may cram many facts into its head. It is essential also to the consti- 
tution of a good teacher, that, whatever his character may be, he shall 
not be slow. Children are not so constituted as to be able to endure 
slowness patiently. He must also not be destitute of imagination, for 
he will have quick imaginations to develope and to satisfy. 

The most learned teacher ought incessantly to read and think, so that 
he may be on each topic as full minded as he should be when he pro- 
poses to give lessons to a child. The good teacher must be devoted to 
his work; if he want pleasure and excitement, he must find them in 
the school-room and the study. For it is only when his teaching gives 
a pleasure to himself, that it can give any pleasure whatever to his 
pupils. 





JAPANESE AT SCHOOL. 


An American at Jeddo, who had established a school of Japanese young 
men, writes tothe N. Y. Journal of Commerce, an account of their progress. 
They appear to be apt scholars. They found English grammar rather 
difficult and distasteful, but other things they learned with rapidity : 
“The next study was arithmetic, which was no study at all; for they 
seemed to understand it by intuition. Like the Chinese, the Japanese 
use a calculating machine, with which they solve questions with aston- 
ishing rapidity and accuracy, leading meto suspect they would be preju- 
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diced against the Ara/’c figures and system of computation, or if they 
were willing to adopt them, that they would work with them awkward- 
ly and vexatiously. To my surprise and delight, they needed but little 
instruction, when they ‘walked through’ the arithmetic like old ex- 
perts! They had never seen either slate or pencil, and when they 
were given to each of them, and they saw the economy, as well 
as the convenience, above the calculating machine, and hair pen- 
cils, ink and paper, they were as happy as though they had re- 
ceived a fortune. The Japanese have little of the poetical tempera- 
ment; but they are well endowed with the bump of good common sense 
and practical judgment, and cannot fail to excel in mathematics and 
the mechanic arts. ' 

“Geography next came up, which was the more interesting to them 
from having in my possession a good supply of the best maps, which 
were spread out before them as the study was pursued. The Dutch had 
given them the most extravagant ideas of Holland, while the United 
States had hardly been heard of, or if heard of, only under the name of 
America. I spread out my large map of the United States. I compared 
it with England, with France and with Holland; I pointed out Califor- 
nia and Oregon, and Washington Territory, so near Japan, and directing 
their eyes to New York and Boston, told them of the population, and 
commerce, and wealth of those and other cities, then exultingly saying 
“That is the United States! That is my country!” New and grand 
ideas of the greatness of our country instantly siezed them, and point- 
ing to Holland which the crafty Dutchman had taught them to regard 
as the greatest nation in Europe, they laughed outright at its insignifi- 
cance, and in scorn of the deception which had been practised upon 
them. They next compared Japan with the territory of the United 
States ; nor can I ever forget the feeling of mortification and desponden- 
cy, painted so legibly upon their faces, when they saw the disproportion. 
It was a noble feeling—one of patriotism and human nature, and I 
could not but respect it and be touched by it.” 


ORIGINOF HOLIDAYS FOR SCHOOLBOYS, 


There lived a philosopher in ancient times who laid a solid foun- 
dation for the lasting thankfulness of schoolboys. He used to say 
that he would rather have a grain of wisdom than a cart full of gold— 
and who, heathen as he was, had strong perceptions of the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. That man was Anaxagoras, not the prince- 
ly gentleman of Argos, but the far-seeing, yet often wild and fanciful 
philosopher of Clazomenee. Just before his death at Lampsacus, three 
years subsequent to the commencement of the great and protracted 
struggle of the Athenians and Lacedemonians for predominance in 
Greece, 428 B. C., Anaxagoras was asked if he had any particular wish, 
as it should be fulfilled if he would only give it expression. “Certainly 
I have,” said the kind-hearted old man ; “I wish to be remembered with 
pleasant feelings by all schoolboys, and I only ask that, in memory of 
me, that they may always have a holiday on the anniversary of my death.” 
And this was decreed accordingly ; and this fine unselfish old fellow was 
not merely the recommender, but the founder of holidays for school- 
boys, which holidays, in further commemoration of his name, were long 
known by the name of Anawagoreia.—Eng. S. iS. Tea. Mag. & Jour. of Ed. 
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POSSESSIVE CASE. 


NO, IIT, 


Oliver B. Peirce, in his “ First Lessons in Grammar,” p. 38, writes “ Mr. 
Fox’s [property]” and appends the remark, ‘‘ Remember that such a 
name followed immediately by an unaccented syllable, h has only the 
apostrophe; as, Mr. Fox’ imprudence. By “such aname” he can not 
mean merely one ending in z, for on the same page he writes “ Felix’ 
[property ].” Perhaps he means names endinginow. ‘“ For the particulars 
as to the making of the possessive forms of names in all the varied cir- 
cumstances of composition,’ he refers to his “large Grammar.” This 
work is not by us. But it wouldindeed take a “large Grammar” to ex- 
plain such whimsical positions as those taken in the small work. 

To prove the incorrectness of Mr. Pierce’s position, we cite the follow- 
ing instances of possessives in ox followed by an “unaccented syllable:” 

“ Mr. Fox’s sagacity.” —Gent's Mag., vol. 2, p. 233. 

“Fox's Prometheus.’—Gent's Mag., vol. 5, p. 105. 

“ Fox’s extreme reverence for Dryden,’ '—Lbid., vol. 6, p. 576. 

“ Madox’s excursions.’—Zbid., vol. 2, p. 561. 

If Mr. Peirce meant by “suc haname” a monosylable ending in z, the 
am example would be ruled out, but the following might supply its 

ace: 

e “ Dix’s Unholy Alliance.’ '—Harper’ s Mag., vol. xi., p v. 

“Mr. Wix’s complaint.” —Gent’s Mag,, vol. 14, p. 141. 

“ Le Keux’s memorials of Cambridge.’ '—Gent’s. Mag., vol. 14, p. 141. 

Whether the last example should be admitted depends on the pro- 
nunciation of Heur, However, it is very apparent that Mr. Peirce can 
not find support in general and reputable usage for the position he has 
taken. 

“When proper names end in s. the apostrophic s is usually added; as, 
‘Adams's administration;’ ‘ Willis’s paper.’ But in proper names ending 
in us, custom seems to require that the second s be omitted ; as, ‘ Jesus’ 
sake;’ ‘ Peleus’ son;’ ‘ Brutus’ speech,’ &c.”—Pond’'s Murray, p 23. 

“When the plural noun ends in s, or the singular in ss, the apostrophe 
only i is used to mark the possessive case; as, ‘Eagles’ wings,’ ‘for good- 
ness’ sake.’ The reason of this is, the additional s would give a disa- 
greeable ziz to the sound of the word.” —Benedict's Murray. p. 34. 

“ Poets frequently omit the possessive s, retaining only the apotrophe, 
when it would not be admissable in writers of prose; as, ‘The wrath of 
Peleus’ son.’ When the singular noun ends in ss, or the plural in s, the 
other s is omitted on account of the hissing sound it would produce.” — 
Ibid., p. 121. 

“ Proper names ending in s admit with propriety this use [Thames] 
of the apostrophe; as, it seems neater, and gives a more pleasing sound. 
This is also observable, in other nouns proper, in s; as, ‘ Phillips’ splen- 
= shilling ;’ Adams’ treatise on the globes, &c.’”—Jamieson’s Rhyming 

am., p. 39. 

4 Boldotinnes: when a word ends with the sound of s, or z, the addition 
of s, would create a harshness of sound; in which case the apostrophe 
alone is added; as, ‘Goodness’ sake;’ ‘ Archimedes’ screw.’ No definite 
rule can be given on this subject; the ear must decide. We say, ‘The 
witness's oath;’ ‘Clarence’s dream ; ‘James’s novels.’—Butler's Gram., p. 


“Tt [the additional s] is also omitted in the singular, when it would 
bring together several sound of s or z, and thus occasion an unpleasant 
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kind of hissing; as, ‘ Moses’ law,’ not ‘ Moses’s law;’ ‘ Conscience’ sake,’ 
not ‘ Conscience’s sake.’ —Pinneo’s Prim. Gram., p. 45. 

“The nouns conscience, Moses, Jesus, and a few others, omit the addit- 
ional s in the singular. 

“Some persons erroneously omit the additional s in all cases where 
the singulrr noun ends in s.’—Colgrove's Gram., p. 18. 

“Some singular nouns ending in the sound of s or z, take the s; oth- 
ers do not; as, ‘James's hat :—‘ Miss’s shoes :'—‘ Wells’s Grammar :’— 
‘For conscience’ sake ::—‘ For goodness’ sake :’—‘Jesus’ feet :’—' Moses’ 
writing :'—' Perkins’ Algebra.’”—Covel/’s Gram., p. 39. 

“ The apostrophic s is not silent; and when its utterance would create 
harshness of sound, it should be omitted: as,‘ Davies’ Algebra ;’ but not 
Davies's nor Moses's. If used, it must be sounded; as, fox’s (foxiz) ; torch’s 
(torchiz).” —Ibid. 

“When the nominative singular ends in s, ss, ce, or any other letter 
or syllable which will not combine in sound with s, the possessive is 
sometimes formed by merely adding the apostrophe; as, Moses’ rod; for 
righteousness’ sake ; for conscience’ sake.’’—An Eng. G'ram., p. 23, published 
in Dublin, Ireland. 

“When the noun ends in s, 2, z, or ce, the s is sometimes omitted, if the 
following word begins with s, or contains an s or z in the first syllable; 
as, Conscience’ sake. The s is morecommonly omitted in poetry than 
in prose.’— Weld’s Gram., p. 72+ 

“ Some words, though used in a singular construction, omit the apos- 
trophic s; as, ‘ For goodness’ sake;’ ‘For righteousness’ sake;’ ‘One of 
Augustus’ bands,’—Acts. 

“The only feasible reason that can be offered in support of this deviation 
from the general mode of expressing the possessive case is, that the dis- 
cordant and hissing sound to which ucterance would be liable from the 
use of such expressions as, ‘The Apostles’s creed;’ ‘For righteousness’s 
sake, &c., may be suppressed, as too grating to the ear.” — Wright's Gram., 

“In order to avoid a concurrence of hissing sounds that would make 
the pronunciation difficult, the apostrophic s is frequently omitted. It 
may be omitted after a termination of a hissing sound, as that of s or z; 
as, For goodness’ sake. For conscience’ sake. Archimedes’ screw. 

“We use the expression Bullions’ Grammar—not Bullions's; yet at the 
same time, we would not say, James’ novels; for James, in the possess- 
ive, may be pronounced as if written Jamesis: as, James's novels; Phil- 
lips’s speeches.’ —Lyons's Gram., p. 32. 

“Rem. 1.—When the singular ends in s, or a letter or combination of 
letters having the sound of s, and the addition of a syllable would be 
harsh, the (’) only is added: as, goodness’ sake, conscience’ sake, Moses’ seat, 
cockatrice’ den. 

“ Rem. 2.—Some difference of opinion prevails among writers respect- 
ing the form of the possessive in other cases where the singuler ends in 
s, some adding the (’) only, and some the (’) ands. Thus we have 
Adams’ express, or Adams's express ; Otis’ letters, or Otis’s letters. The weight 
of authority seems to be in favor of the additional s, whenever the laws 
of euphony will admit; especially ifa syllable is added in pronouncing 
the word; as, Bates's Sermons.’ —Greene’s Gram., p. 29. 

“When the singular ends in s, the apostrophe is placed after the s, as, 
‘But we are Moses’ disciples.’ ””—Hall’s Ency. of Eng. Gram., p. 78. 

“Ts not this s as the sign of the genitive sometimes omitted? Yes; in 
proper names singular ending in s or z ; as Ajax’ strength ; Plutus’ mine, 
&c. Or in some common nouns that have no plural; as, for peace’ sake, 
&c. Omitting the s in Righteousness’ sake, Goodness’ sake, &c., obtains 
only in abstract substantives of this termination ; for we should unques- 
tionably write and prononnce witness's sake for the singular, and wit- 
nesses’ sake for the plural. We sometimes, indeed, see and hear De- 
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mosthenes’ orations; Socrates’ fetters ; but because the repetition of the 
hiss is very disagreeable to the ear, we ought in these cases to use the 
other genitive, and say, the orations of Demosthenes; the fetters of Soc- 
rates, &e.”— Walker's Gram., p. I6. 

“Generally, when the singular ends in ss, or in letters of a similar 
sound, and the next word beginswith s, or when there is an s also in the 
penult, theapostrophic sis omitted, but the apostrophe is added; as, 
for righteousness’ sake; for conscience’ salve; Moses’ disciples.” —Fowler’s 
Gram. p. 199. 

“The s after the apostrophe is omitted when the first noun has the 
sound of s in each of the last two syllables, and the second noun begins 
with s; as, for righteousness’ sake; for conscience’ sake. When the second 
noun does not begin with s, the practice is various; as, “ But we are Mo- 
ses’ disciples. John, ix., 28. ‘His hostess’s bill..—Hazlett’s Lectures. 

“When the first noun ends in s, the s is annexed to the apostrophe i in 
prose, but irequently omitted in poetry; as, ‘ James s's book ;? ‘ Miss’s 
shoes ;’ ‘ Achi//es’ wrath to Greece the dire fal spring.’ ”—Jbid., p. 479. 

“The possessive case is generally formed by adding an apostrophe to 
the word, and the letter s after it; thus, Peter's cane ; but when the name 
ends in s or cv, the apostrophic s is not added; as, cayles’ wings, Achilles’ 
shield, peace’ sake, conscience meh, except the name witness ; as witness's 
deposition.’ '—Frazee’s Gram. ) p. 26 

“When the nominative senhin ends in ss, or in letters of a similar 
sound, the s atter the apostrophe is sometimes omitted, in order to avoid 
harshness, or too close a succession of hissing g sounds; as, ‘ For goodness’ 
sake: ’ ‘for conscience’ sake; *‘ Davies’ Surveying ; ‘ Moses’ disciples ; 

‘Jesus’ feet.) —Bullion's An. Giram., p. 33. 

“The possessive of singular nouns ending in the sound ot s or 2, is 
sometimes formed by adding only the apostrophe ; as ‘ Moses’ disciples ; 

— For CONSCIENCE sake,’ on Wi A s ki. Gi: Ji., P. on. 

James Brown, in his English Syntitholoqy, p. 253, writes “ Thomas’ and 
Bliss’ ” but pronounces “Thomasis and Blissis;” yet on p. 252 he writes 
“ James's gloves and Char/es's hand.” 

Mulligan writes in his Structure of ih jsh, Language, pp. 182-183, 
“ James’ kite,” but pronounces “ Janezez kite.” We says, “ Perhaps 
such forms should be spelled, as they are pronounced, with es added to 
the nominative, or rather, with ’s, to distinguish them from p/ural forms; 
as, James's, Thomas's, Douglas's.” 

Wells, in his Grammar, p. 04, says, “Tie learner will observe that in 
pronouncing the word Jloses's, with the additional s, the sound of z oc- 
curs three times in immediate succession; while in st uch expressions as 
‘Davies’ Surveying,’ the sound of 2 oceurs only fice, thethird s retain- 
ing its proper sound.” 

We have made these quotations to show what the young writer is 
taught in our works upon grammar in reference to the formation of the 
possessive case. Nearly all grades of knowledge in reference to this 
point are exhibited. In some we see the dogmatism of ignorance, and 
in others a hesitancy in taking a definite position. 

The idea of euphony is presented very frequently, as ifit were a settled 
thing. There may be “ laws of euphony,” but who has found them out ? 
In many instances, this euphony is as ditticult to comprehend as the laws 
of fashion. When /oops are in fashion, we are not pleased with the 
sight of a dress that hangs at an angle of ten degrees ; and when ten de- 
grees is the style, the sudden appearance of inflated skirts would be hor- 
rifying. One who has been accustomed to pronounce epitome ep-i-tome, 
can hardly get the consent of his ear to say ¢-pit-o-me. It is equally diffi- 
cult to change the pronunciation of the noun rise from rize to rice. Who 
Ww rill venture to say that it is euphonie for three sibilant sounds to occur 
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in two or three successive syllables, but not euphonic for four sibilant 
to occur in two, three, or four syllables. 

In our next article we shall endeavor to sum up the whole matter so 
far as the present mode of writing the possessive case is concerned. 


W. Do. 





A Porunar Error.—One of the most common and fatal mistakes made 
by ardent friends of education, is the indulgence of unreasonable hope, 
and the maintainance of extravagant views as to what they can effect 
by the means of it. It is often supposed that great results can be pro- 
duced in a single term of twelve or fifteen weeks. Both teacher and 
committee aim at this rapid mode of manufacture. The education is 
that which aids the slow and healthy growth of the mind—the incorpo- 
ration into it of principles, and the formation of tastes and habits, the 
full value of which will appear only alter mature years have developed 
their tendencies. The highest and best parts of education are incapable 
of exhibition. The show made at the close of a term is well enough to 
amuse children and their fond parents, but is often like that of a newly 
dressed pleasure grounds, adorned with trees and shrubs fresh from the 
nursery, having a show of vitality in the foliage, though as yet drawing 
no sap from the root. Such frost-work of the school-room is soon dis- 
solved, and generally passes away with the occasion. All attempts at 
such premature results of education are entirely useless, and yet our 
system of employing teachers by the term renders it almost necessary 
for a teacher who is ambitious of distinction, to lay his plans for that 
kind of superficial culture and mechanical drill which can be produced 
in a few weeks, and shown off'as evidence of marvelous skill.—WSears. 


Se Dente 


LrEARN ALL You cAN.—Never omit any opportunity to learn all you can. 
Sir Walter Scott said, even in a stage coach he always found somebody 
to tell him something he did not know before. Conversation is gener- 
ally more useful than books for the purpose of knowledge. Ii is, there- 
fore, a mistake to be morose or silent, when you are among persons 
whom you think ignorant; for a sociability on your part will draw them 
out, and they will be able to teach you something, no matter how ordi- 
nary their employment. Indeed, some of the most sagacious remarks 
are made by persons of this discription, respecting their particular pur- 
suit. 

Hugh Miller, the famous Scotch Geologist, owes not a little of his fame 
to the observations, made when he was a journeyman stone-mason and 
worked in a quarry. Socrates well said that there was one good, which 
is knowledge, and butone evil, which is ignorance. A gold digger takes 
the smallest nuggets, and is not fool enough to throw them away be- 
cause he hopes to find a huge lump sometime. So, in acquiring 
knowledge, we should never despise an opportunity, however unpromis 
ing. If there is a moment's leisure, spend it over a good and instruc’ 
tive thing with the first person you meet.—Lducational Herald. : 


To Make Ink ruat is [ypestrucTisLe.—An exchange informs the world 
that by making a solution of shellac and borax, in water, and adding a 
suitable proportion of pure lampblack, an ink is produced which is in- 
destructible by time, or by chemical agents, and which on drying, will 
present a polished surface, as with the ink found on the Egyptian papyri. 
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Matxe.—The Annual Report of the State Superintendent of Schools 
in Maine exhibits fully the condition of educational matters there. 

There are in Maine 240,000 children who should attend school; the av' 
erage attendance is less than half thatnumber. Between 7,000 and8 ,000 
teachers were employed the past year, of whom nearly one-half were males. 
The average wages of the latter, board included, were $21,86 per month. 
Teachers’ Conventions, continuing in session about five days have 
been held in each county of the State. They have furnished much val- 
uable instruction, and awakened much interest among teachers and pa- 
rents, 





Report OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF Pustic ScHoots or Catcaco.—The 
annual report of the Chicago Schools for 1858 is an interesting docu- 
ment of some nisety pages, and includes reports of the President of the 
Board of Education, of the Superintendent, and of the Principal of the 
High School. 

The Superintendent's Report contains many valuable suggestions for 
practical use. The average number of pupils belonging to the Public 
Schools for 1858 was 5,516; the whole number enrolled was 12,873; 
whole number of teachers employed, 101. The average number of pu- 
pils has more than doubled during the last three years. The per cent. 
of average attendance on the whole number belonging to the Primary 
and Grammar Schools for 1857 was 77; for 1858, 87. The increase is at- 
tributed to the rule adopted at the commencement of the year 1858, in 
accordance with which, pupils absent six half-days in four consecu- 
tive weeks, without satisfactory excuse, forfeit their seats in school. 

The whole amount of the School Fund is $977,000. The expendi- 
tures for the support of schools for 1858 anrounted to $70,341,10. The 
expense per scholar was $12,75 in the Grammar and Primary Schools ; 
in the High School, $60,12 The per cent. of attendance in the High 
School was 96,7; the attendance of the boys in the High School, 98,7.— 
Ill. Teacher. 


~ 





Wovtp You Become Beavutirut ?—The beauty of hues and of features, 
which you had by a happy accident of your birth, like a reflection of 
your mother, is the chance favor of the age through we are all passing. 
But the rare and personal beauty which you have acquired is yourself, 
your soul made visible, that which you have become by a pure life, 
a noble and constant harmony. It is the illumination of love, like the 
soft and faithful lamp in transparent alabaster, which watches with us 
in the night. 

When, then, will man know that he is his own self-sculptor? It is in 
his own power to make himself beautiful. Socrates was born a veritable 
satyr. But by his own thought, by the delicate and sculpture-like chis- 
eling of reason, of virtue, and of devotion, so well remade his face, that 
at last a god is seen in it, in whose radiance the Praedo is steeped. 

I have observed this phenomenon in one of my most illustrious friends, 
the first linguist of the age. When young, he had the grotesque ugli- 
ness of a little Norman peasant; but his strong will, his immense, inge- 
nious, penetrating labors, visibly marked his face with signs of exqui- 
site delicacy. An oriental fineness played round his lips with his sharp 
points of the criticism of the west, while the genius of India broad 
ened in the luminus beauty of his giant forehead, capacious of a world. 
—Michelet's “ L’ Amour.” 





Puonetic Instruction.—The controllers of Girard College have started 
a trial class of thirty-six boys in their institution on the phonetio plan 
of teaching, as a test, for their own satisfaction and that of the city 
schools. 
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gas All communications and business letters should be addressed to 
“ Missouri Educator, Jefferson City, Mo.” 
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TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


It is with no little diffidence that we undertake, at the request 
of many teachers and School Commissioners, to make a few practical sug- 
gestions upon the subject of organizing and conducting a Teachers’ In- 
stitute. As we have promised however, we will offer afew hints on the 
subject, which can be adonted, rejected, or improved upon, by those 
interested. 

What is a Teachers’ Institute ?_ The very name would indicate a place 
of learning, and not a meeting to display the graces of oratory, to build up 
selfish interests or conspire against the rights of society. A school trus- 
tee in one of the counties of Central Missouri asked a number of teach- 
ers whom he saw collecting to organize a county association, whether it 
was “a strike for higher wages.” This gentleman was partially correct, 
but almost entirely wrong. The Teachers’ Institute is certainly “a 
strike,” not for dollars and cents, inasmuch as they spend these in the 
operation; but a “strike” for higher attainments in professional skill, 
for higher ends and aims, a higher grade and quality of workmanship. 

Its primary object is to collect the knowledge and experience of all 
the teachers within a certain county or section of country, and make a 
common stock of it far the benefit of all who unite in the enterprise. 
Whilst the oldest and best qualified teachers regard it as of great advan- 
tage to themselves, its highest benefits will accrue to the younger and 
less experienced members of the profession. If there were no medi- 
cal Schools to give instruction jn the healing art, we should esteem it 
most laudable for physicians to assemble together frequently, to ex- 
change views respecting the nature and causes of human disease, and 
the best modes of treatment. The teacher has nothing to do with heal- 
ing the “wounds and bruises” of the body, but he must “ administer to 
a mind diseased ;” he must supply the healthy aliment and produce a 
healthful action and proper developement in the immortal mind. If 
the physician needs special training and preparation for the perform- 
ance of his delicate and responsible duties, does not the teacher require 
them a thousand fold more?- If it requires years of patient study and 
the most careful instruction to prepare the physician for his work, is it 
right to appoint an ignorant, blundering apprentice to sweep with care- 
less hand that harp of a thousand strings which God designed to have 
tuned in unison with his own infinite mind? Such a proposition does 
not need argument, and we willnot dwelluponit. Teachers themselves, 
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and the best qualified in the profession, when they examine the nature 
of their duties, the character of mind, and the results of good or bad 
instruction, are ready, to cry out, “ who is sufficient for these things? It 
is not strange then that there should be both a desire and a demand for 
great improvement in this department of our system. The best, and on- 
ly radical cure, for the defects in any system of popular education is, 
to elevate the character and standing, by increasing the qualifications of 
professional teachers. To discover the best means for this, educators 
and educationists, philosophers and statesmen have devoted their best 
energies, and labored with thought, speech and pen, for the last two 
centuries. The noblest agency for such a purpose which the united 
wisdom of the world has yet discovered, and which has stood the test 
- of more than a hundred years, all the time growing in public favor, is 
the Seminary exclusively devoted to the training of professional teach- 
ers. Such an institution, we confidently trust, will soon become a part 
of the educational machinery in Missouri. But in the meantime, and 
even after it should be established, there will be a necessity for other 
agencies. 

Next in efficiency to the Normal School, as a means of educattonal 
reform and improvement, is the Teachers’ Institute. They are both 
framed upon precisely the same principle: collecting the knowledge and 
experience of the ablest teachers, and communicating them to all others 
As hinted before, the Teachers’ Institute is not a place to display the 
graces of oratory, or the flowers of rhetoric; but rather for instruction 
and study—plain, sober work. It is a place for teachers to exchange 
their views, upon all matters relating to the management of schools, and 
the instruction of pupils. For this reason, every thing that is extrinsic 
to the purpose of practical lectures, free discussion and thorough drill, 
should be left out of the programme. We do not mean by this, that 
the Institute should cut itself off from all connexion and sympathy with 
the public. On the contrary, each night should be devoted to a popular 
lecture upon some educational topic, calculated to interest a mixed audi- 
ence, and the people, who, after all, have the most at stake, should be 
earnestly invited to attend. With regard to the policy of inviting them 
to attend the daily exercises of the Institute proper, there is difference 
of opinion. In the older States, there are, frequently, from one to two 
hundred teachers in attendance at one of these Institutes, and the ses- 
sion is continued two or three weeks. Many of the exercises are not 
dissimilar to those in a good class récitation, where questions are fre- 
quently propounded, objections made, doubts solved, and difficulties 
overcome. In this case, it would be very impolitic to invite a general 
attendance. In this State, it is with diffieulty that a baker's dozen can 
be assembled from amongst the instructors of a county, and the exer- 
cises must consist of plain, didactic lectures, upon the different branches 
of a Common School course of study, with such illustrations and demon- 
strations as the speaker may have at command. Under these circum- 
stances. if the people have interest enough to fill some of the “empty 
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boxes,” and listen, for hours, to instruction or discussion upon reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, grammar, geography, etc., we can see no objection 
to their attendance. 

In addition to the influence of such institutions, in adding to the pos- 
itive knowledge of teachers, and increasing their ability to conduct a 
school with honor to themselves and benefit to their pupils, they have a 
moral powor of scarcely less consequence. They give the teacher a new 
character in the eyes of the people, and serve to elevate the whole pro- 
fession. Even children know how to estimate the value of things, by 
noticing the labor and pains bestowed upon their acquisition. If they 
see teachers spending time and money for the unselfish object of im- 
proving their schools, both pupils and parents will place a higher estimate 
upon them, and upon their calling. They also serve the noble purpose 
of creating a professional brotherhood, a kind of esprit de corps, which 
is too often extinguished amongst us by the influence of petty rivalry , 
jealousy, and contention. 

But to come down from argument, speculation, and theory, to more 
practical suggestions: let us suppose that the commissioner and teachers 
of a county are anxious to avail themselves of this agency, as a means of 
mutual improvement, how shall they go to work, and what shall be 
done? Let the commissioner, in concert with one or more teachers 
make a call for a meeting of all the teachers and ex-teachers of the 
county, at such’ time and place as may be esteemed most eligible, for the 
purpose of organizing an association, and making arrangements to hold 
an Institute. The commissioner should not only give formal notice, but 
he and those who are with him in the initiatory steps, should take pains 
to urge upon all the importance of attending the proposed meeting.— 
When once assembled, and the object explained, there need be no fear 
of opposition to the movement, and a few hours of some Saturday will 
suffice to prepare a constitution and by-laws, and make arrangements for 
holding an Institute at a future day. This, if possible, should commence 
on a Thursday night, and be held through Friday and part of Saturday. 
After the first hour or two, all will become interested in the exercises, 
and, with proper management, this interest will increase to the close of 
the meeting. Make out a programme of appointments for the proposed 
Institute, and give notice at once to those who are expected to lead in 
the exercises. Appoint some teacher, or invite some leading friend of 
educational progress, to deliver an opening address on the first night, 
and designate teachers to lecture, or give instruction upon the different 
branches of a Common School course, during the hours of the next day’s 
session. Each of these lectures will not generally consume more than 
half or three-quarters of an hour, and the remainder cf the hour should 
be devoted to free conversational discussion on the same subject. In 
this way, the youngest and most diffident teachers will begin to partici- 
pate, by asking questions, suggesting difficulties, objections, ete. It 
should be the duty of each lecturer to give a plain statement of what he 
considers the best plan of teaching the particular branch on which he 
has been appointed to instruct. He should not merely theorise, but 
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analyse the whole subject, show where the greatest difficulties lie, and 
how they can be most easily overcome. If the subject is arithmetic, for 
instance, let him begin at the beginning, show how he teaches notation, 
how he explains the principles of the fundamental rules, and secures 
sufficient practice in them to insure intelligent progress in the subse- 
quent parts of the study. Thus let him proceed, from point to point, 
bringing up and demonstrating the important rules and principles of 
common arithmetic. Let him speak as if he were addressing pupils in- 
stead of teachers, and if he says some things that are quite familiar to a 
majority, they may be quite new to a respectable minority. There is 
danger of shooting too high in the lecture-room, as well as on the battle- 
field. 

In addition to extemporaneous lectures, some should be appointed to 
read essays, and others to lead in the discussion of questions relating to 
school government, systems of reward and punishment, parental con- 
trol, emulation, etc. Be sure that some are appointed to give instruction 
and make suggestions upon the subjects of reading and orthography.— 
These form the medium of approach to all sources of knowledge. With- 
out these, all other acquirements are vain. You cannot have a beautiful 
or stable edifice upon a rotten foundation. It is a crying evil in our 
schools, that children are not properly taught-in these branches, and are 
pushed into higher studies before they have had time to arrive at a 
moderate degree of perfection in them. One reason why many students, 
of fifteen and sixteen years of age, make but little progress in their 
studies, is the humiliating fact that they have never yet learned to read. 

Time will not allow us to extend these desuliory remarks further at 
‘present. We hope they will be taken in the same spirit in which they 
are written—a desire to suggest, but not to dictate. In conclusion, we 
would urge upon the teachers of Missouri, to give this agency a fair trial 
with the full confidence that if they once enter upon the work, they will 
not abandon it. Those counties where Teachers’ Institutes have been 
successfully established for several years, are in the front rank of educa- 
tional progress, and the teachers themselves are more highly esteemed 
and better paid, than in any other portions of the State. “Go ye and 
do likewise.” 








= American Norma Scuoor Association.—The next annual meeting of 
the American NormaL Scuoor Association, is to be held in the city of 
Trenton, N. J., commencing on Wednesday, July 27th. All friends of 
Normal Schools are invited to be present. 

It is hoped that Missouri will be duly represented in that meeting. 
Our State can boast of a large number of able Teachers—men who 
would do honor to the cause of education in any State. Some of them, 
at least, ought to be present in the American Association, where it is 
intended that every State in the Union shall be represented. 
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THE EDUCATOR—COOPERATION SOLICITED. 


A much larger edition of the Missovrr Epucaror has been printed for 
this month, and this number will be sent to many persons who are not 
now subscribers, with a hope that it will be carefully perused—its mat. 
ter and the objects of the journal candidly and intelligently considered 
—and if the reader believes that the interests it seeks to promote are 
inseparably connected with the public good, and that to foster, in our 
State, an enterprise devoted thereto, would tend to promote those inter- 
este, and a liberal support to strengthen the efforts and augment the 
usefulness of such a journal, that his or her name may be added at once 
to our list. 

The Epvcaror will be sustained ; we regard it a permanent enterprise. 
The only question therefore is, as to the efficiency of its character, and 
the extent of its influence; and these matters are to be determined by 
the Teachers of our State, and others who feel an interest in the cause of 
education—popular, scientific, classical; physical, mental and moral ; for 
all that isembraced in the word Education is involved in the mission of 
the Epvucaror, and will, to the extent of the means we can command, re- 
ceive attention. Let all the friends help—help intellectually, by con- 
tributing matter for its columns; help by the weight of their moral 
influence in their respective communities—gencrally in behalf of the 
great interests in view, and special/y in bespeaking a welcome for, and the 
sustenance, intellectual and material, of the Epucator; help by person- 
ally subscribing and paying for it. But enough of this. We need not 
urge these considerations upon a people so intelligent as ours. It is on- 
ly necessary, in our opinion, to call attention to the Epucator, and its 
objects, to secure the hearty cooperation of thousands,—including, of 
course, the reader ; and hence thejenlarged edition. In this brief article 
we meant, simply, to let the reader who is not a subscriber, know why 
he or she received it. 

One dollar, enclosed in a letter and addressed to the Missourr Epvca- 
TOR, will secure its regular monthly visits for one year. 





Boys’ anp Girts’ Own Macazive.—This little monthly was commenced 
on the first of the year, and consequently has now reached its seventh 
number. It is an octavo of 32 pages, compactly filled. Many of its 
topics are illustrated with very well executed wood engravings. 

Natural history, the natural sciences, novelletes, fables, charades, enig- 
mas, decapitations, arithmetical questions, bible questions, puzzles, etc., 
are among its leading traits of character. It is well calculated to inter- 
est and instruct children; and much of its matter may be profitably 
read, and with interest, by grown children. Subscription price per an- 
num 75c.: Wu. L. Jones, 152 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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DOES TITE STATE OF MISSOURI NEED A NORMAL SCHOOL? 


Although the article under this caption is a lengthy one, we hope that 
no teacher in our State will fail to read it carefully. And we do not 
make this suggestion alone to our teachers of Common Schools. Others 
are interested in the question whether the educational interests of our 
State demand the establishment of a Normal School. There are those 
who believe, or profess to believe, that such an institution is not necessary ; 
that so far as normal instruction is needed, it may be given as well, and 
with equally beneficial results, by a special department in our Colleges 
and Universities. We say that this opinion is professedly held by many 
teachers. Yet those entertaining this opinion have never attempted to 
vindicate it through the columns of the Epvucaror, although we 
have invited free discussion upon this as well as the various other 
topics pertaining to educational affairs. The inference liable to be 
drawn from their silence is, that their views cannot be sustained by 
argument; that Normal Schools, as asserted by all those who do write 
upon the subject, are needed, and are indispensable to the best interests 
of our public schools. We hope that those who entertain adverse opin- 
ions, will respond to the views presented in the article referred to, and 
to kindred sentiments which are being advanced from time to time, or 
else hold their peace when the friends of a Normal School in this State 
press the subject upon the General Assembly. It would be unmanly to 
attempt, by an under-current, to defeat a project the merits of which its 
opponents had not dared to openly discuss before the great body of 
teachers. If not opposed by argument while the claims of the project 
are being pressed upon public attention, its merits must be taken as 
confessed. This its friends will have aright to claim. 

The author of the communication referred to is a teacher, distin- 
guished for his abilities, his attainments, and his zeal in the cause of 
education. His views are forcibly urged. We trust they will command 
the attention they deserve. And we hope that the subject will not es- 
cape the attention of our /egislators, to whom generally the Epucator is 
now regularly sent. 


DEATH OF PRESIDENT WM. W. HUDSON, 


On June 14th, Wm. W. Hupsoy, A. M., President of the University of 
the State of Missouri, passed from earth and its toils and cares, 
to another state of existence. His age was about 51 years. He was 
connected with Columbia College in 1841, which, at the passage of 
the charter of the University, was made a branch of that institution; 
atid from that time until 1856, occupied the chair of Mathematics, Phys- 
ics and Astronomy. In 1849-50, he also held the position of President 
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pro tem, and in 1856 was elected President, which office he held until his 
death, continuing at the same time to fill the chair of Physics, Astrono- 
my and Engineering. 

In his death a profggsorship has been vacated in which the deceased 
was eminently useful, and filled with honor to the institution. And no 
man ever entered upon the duties of a Presidency with a more earnest 
zeal in behalf of the educational interests over which he presided. Asa 
citizen he was public spirited, and exemplary in the various relations ot life. 
In his sphere President Hupson has lived a life preeminently useful, and 
his loss will be seriously felt and deeply lamented. At the close of his 
career he was the only person who had sustained an unbroken connec- 
tion with the University from the time of its organization. 





LETTER FROM MR. TRACY. 


Mr. Eprror:—I was happy to observe, during my trip last week through 
some of the western counties of Missouri, that the “new and revised 
edition” of the Epucaror was winning golden opinions from teachers 
and friends of education. The worthy publisher of this periedical, who 
spares neither pains nor expense; to make it valuable to all subscribers, 
should be sustained in his work. This I have no doubt will be done.— 
The Epvucartor is now, in my humble estimation, equal in quantity and 
quality of matter to any of the educational journals in the-west, and if 
five thousand teachers in Missouri, with other friends of educational 
progress, cannot give it a decent support, it will be asad comment on the 
liberality of both teachers and people. 

Tell your friends in St. Louis, that they may look for a handsome del- 
egation of teachers and school commissioners from different parts of the 
State. I look confidently for a much larger attendance at the next 
meeting of the State Association, on the 6th of July, than there has been 
in any previous year. 

I wish to add, in this connexion, that those teachers who have applied 
to me for copies of Webster’s New Illustrated Dictionary, can be supplied 
in St. Louis at that meeting, if they are present; if not there, and they 
will forward to me at Jefferson City, the price charged to teachers, $5.25. 
I will send them the work without delay. In most cases, I can forward 
it without expense, otherwise it may cost them twenty-five or fifty cents 
to get it by express. 

Wishing success to the Epucaror, and all means of increasing the 
efficiency of our school system, 

I remain yours, truly, J. L. TRACY, 
Genl Ag t State Teachers’ Association. 


B@> Some interesting articles were unavoidably crowded out of this 
number. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 


We do not insert the above engraving as a perfect model for a coun- 
try school house in Missouri, yet with the omission of the cupola and 
the wood-house, which would generally be esteemed unnecessary, we 
could not have a better. We use the picture for a text, and instead of 
preaching ourselves, will extract the sermon from the productions of 
muchabler pens. That it is time to commence a reform in the school ar- 
chitecture of Missouri, there can be no reasonable doubt, and wherever 
people give their attention to the subject, this reform will be entered 
upon at once. 

The above engraving is taken from an admirable work entitled 
“Country School Houses,” prepared by James Johonnot, and published 
by Ivison and Phinney of New York city. The work is a handsome 
octavo of nearly four hundred pages, about half of which are occupied 
by neatly engraved designs, plans, etc. There are careful specifications 
and estimates of cost for each plan, and, in addition to these, there are 
several chapters, filled with excellent suggestions upon the subjects of 
school architecture, and school-room furniture. We would advise every 
community that has it in contemplation to erect a new school-house, to 
send to St. Louis and procure a copy of this work before they commence. 
We shall take occasion to refer to this subject again, giving plan and 
cost for a good country school-house, and suitable furniture. For the 
present, we must content ourselves with making a few extracts, bearing 
upon the general subject of school architecture, from the work of Mr. 
Johonnot, and from one or two other distinguished educationists : 


ARCHITECTURE AN EDUCATIONAL INFLUENCE. 
Ordinary use is not the orly value of buildings. They may be so con- 
structed as to appeal to the higher sentiments, and render important aid 
in developing the better and finer feelings of our nature. This is the 
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proper province of Architecture, and the work of the architect is to so 
fashion our buildings and arrange their details, that while they answer 
the purposes of their erection, they may, at the same time, satisfy that 
love of the beautiful, the symmetrical, and the harmonions, which is 
innate in the human heart. The faculty of the mind which conceives 
this sentiment is what we call fasfe, and it is one which needs constant 
and systematic cultivation. 

In this country but little attention has yet been given to those things 
which elevate and refine. The entire energies of our people were early 
and exclusively devoted to the rude task of subduing the wilderness and 
providing the necessaries of life. They could bestow no time on pursuits 
which did not directly conduce to the simplest ends of human existence. 
Consequently, their descendants are a prompt, resolute, and vigorous 
race, with more determination to do, and more energy in doing, than 
any the world has ever seen before. But the arts of refinement which 
were, at first, through absolute necessity, neglected, are now habitually 
despised or disregarded. No people on earth who have attained to an 
equal degree of intellectual and moral culture, evince so little taste and 
refinement as ourselves, 

We begin, however, to discern the dawning of a better day. We be- 
gin to feel that there are wants in our nature that are not to be satisfied 
by mere material appliances. We begin to appreciate the beautiful, and 
its influence in developing our higher powers. 

The results of this improved sentiment re-act upon the community, 
softening down the sharp features of our national character, multiplying 
those little amenities which give grace, beauty, and dignity to our life, 
and even aiding to develop the Christian virtues of faith and charity. 

Little or no attention has ever been paid to the element of beauty in 
the school-house architecture of this country, as the poor apologies for 
school-houses, so common throughout the older States, painfully show. 
They seem to have been erected simply for shelter, and with the smallest 
possible cost at the outset; to call it cheapness or economy would be a 
misnomer. They stand as vile offenses against good taste, and ugly 
excrescences upon the landscape. They make no appeal to the higher 
sentiments, and consequently no effort can preserve the building or fix- 
tures from disfigurement and ruin. Every teacher knows the difficulty 
of protecting a school-house from the ubiquitous and all-devouring Yan- 
kee jack-knife! The result is, that the building, unsightly when new, 
becomes more so througn the rudeness which its very appearance stim- 
ulates. The busy fingers of time may soften its outlines, and spread 
over its surface sober tints of brown; but the innate ugliness of the 
structure defies all efforts to make it other than a monstrosity. 

In the erection of every school-house particular care should be taken 
to observe the rules of taste as regards form. In our country districts, 
where a small and plain building only is demanded, we need to con- 
sider proportion and symmetry alone; the other principles of architec- 
ture applying chiefly to larger and more pretending structures. If this 
is done, if our school-houses all conform to these two fundamental laws, 
they can not fail of becoming strong educational influences in the right 
direction. The advantages, in this regard, of obeying the principles of 
architecture in the construction of school-houses may be summed up in 
a few words. 

1. If the building is an object of beauty, the very sight of it inspires 
emotions of pleasure. 

2. It adorns and beautifies the landscape of which it forms a part. 

3. It becomes an attractive place to children, and does not repel 
them, as now, by its deformity. 

4, It practically teaches ideas of proportion and symmetry, and new 
and exalted conceptions of beauty of form. 
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5. It throws over property the shield of beauty, and so checks, and 
finally eradicates the rudeness which is stimulated to destructiveness by 
deformity. 

6. It forms one of those influences which have most power over the 
heart and affections, directly aiding the teacher in the most difficult and 
important part of his work. 

FAULTS OF OUR PRESENT SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The past few years have witnessed a great change in public opinion 
with regard to the construction of school-houses. Many of the worst 
features of the past age have beén, in some measure, remedied; but 
there is still much to be accomplished in this respect. In most parts of 
the country, school-houses are still deficient in the following respects : 

1, They are the most unsightly buildings in the district. A traveler, 
passing through a section of country, can generally distinguish the school- 
house by these characteristics. It is situated in a forlorn and lonely 
place. it exhibits every mark of neglect and dilapidation. It is en- 
tirely exposed to the depredations of stray cattle and unruly boys, by 
being situated in the street, and not protected by a fence. It is un- 
painted, and nearly half unglazed. Its style is nondescript, being too 
small for a barn, too deficient in the elements of just proportion for a 
dwelling, too lonely and too much neglected for the out-building of a 
farm, and, in short, too repulsive in all respects, and exhibiting too many 
marks of the most parsimonious economy to be any thing but a school- 
house. 

2. They are not large enough to accommodate the pupils that attend 
the school. The room is so confined that the scholars are forced into 
uncomfortable and inconvenient proximity to each other. Their work 
is interrupted, and their personal rights violated. The young, the weak, 
and the innocent are forced into the immediate atmosphere of coarse- 
ness and impurity, without a possibility of counteracting influences. 
Again, the ceilings are so low that there is a very inadequate supply of 
fresh air, and, as a consequence of all this, unavoidable damage is in- 
curred by both body and soul. Proper discipline, in such schools, be- 
comes a matter of impossibility, as the inexorable laws of nature oppose 
and render nugatory the teacher's work. 

“If any one doubts,” says Hon, HH. H. Barney in his report as Com- 
missioner of Common Schools of Ohio in 1855, “the intimate connec- 
tion between good-school houses and good schools, let him consider how 
difficult it generally is to induce a good teacher to go intoa district 
where the school-house is too small, badly constructed, improperly seat- 
ed, unpleasantedly located, without the requisite means of ventilation, 
destitute of play grounds and out-buildings; and, more important still, 
how difficult it is to secure regularity of attendance, and render the 
school attractive. If he still doubts the indispensable agency of good 
school-houses in creating good schools, let him, as he travels through 
the State, stop and contemplate the forlorn, gloomy and repulsive as- 
pect of some of those ancient ‘ squatters’ on the public highway; let him 
enter them, and note their diminutive size, rough and filthy floors, low 
ceilings, dilapidated desks, slab seats, dingy walls, and their unhappy 
and cheerless inmates; and after he has observed the slovenliness, dis- 
order, coarseness, vulgarity, and the marks of obscenity on the very 
walls of the building, let him listen to the recitations, and observe how 
perfectly they correspond with the condition of things already noticed. 
Then let him pass on until he comes to one of those tasteful, attractive, 
elegant school-houses, with which the State is beginning to be honored 
and blessed ; and after viewing its fine proportions, pleasant site, and 
ample play-ground, let him enter it and examine its superior facilities 
for the successful prosecution of study, its excellent arrangements for 
promoting the convenience, health and comfort of the teacher and pu- 
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pils, for forming in them habits of neatness, order, taste and pu- 
rity, and for exciting them to make high attainments, and aim at hon” 
orable distinction. Let him extend his observations still further, and 
he will find not only the building located and constructed with special 
reference to the laws of health, mind and morals, replete with every- 
thing that can delight the eye and gratify the taste, and admirably 
adapted to cultivate courtcous manners, to inspire refinement of feeling, 
and to promote habits of study and thought, but he will actually find 
neatness and order among the pupils, skillful teaching, prompt and ac- 
curate recitations, refined manners, and good morals. 

“The explanation of this striking contrast in the character and condi- 
tion of the two schools is easy. The cheerless and forbidding appear- 
ance of the school-house first described, its utter destitution of every 
convenience and comfort, had, from time immemorial, repelled from it 
all good teachers, while the other had been equally effective in attracting 
them. Show us a school-house where you will, which by the combined 
action of time and ruthless hands, has become a monument of dilapi- 
dation and ruin, presenting, in its dingy and repulsive aspect, the per- 
fect image of desolation and cheerless poverty, and we will show you a 
school in perfect keeping with tenement which it occupies. 

“A good school-house is itself a teacher. It teaches neatness and 
and order, it promotes good manners and morals. It instills into the 
tender mind of childhood a love of the beautifui in nature and art, and 
proclaims to every passer-by the dignity and importance of education. 
It is not a cold abstraction; it is a living epistle to be read of all. 

“ But this fit home for the school to dwell in, did not spring up out 
of the ground, like Jonah’s gourd ina night. It cost treasure, and 
it cost labor, but it amply compensates for both. Such a school-house is 
far more economical than those of the poorest class. By a few simple 
operations in addition and subtraction, it may be shown that no dis- 
trict can afford to support a poor school-house. If any one doubts it, 
let him sum up the cost of keeping up such a concern. Let him reckon 
the sums of money annually sunk in paying teachers to work without 
suitable tools and means, not forgetting the fact that the district will be 
compelled to employ the poorest teachers, for the best will not put up 
with such accommodations without extra compensation. 

“ Add to this the loss of half or three-fourths of the school-time of 
the children. Calculate the value of that knowledge and intellectual 
culture which the pupils are deprived of forever. Compute the loss 
sustained in injured lungs, and spines, and eyes; in colds and fevers, and 
consumptiggs, and all the train of evils generated or aggravated by the 
defects of the bad school house; and to this, add its unhappy effect 
upon the taste and the moral sentiments, those faculties which are so 
intimately connected with whatsoever is lovely, and whatsoever is of 
good report. 

“ Bring together these items in one grand sum total, and then say 
whether any community can afford to support a poor school-house,” 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION IN WISCONSIN. 


From a report of the proceedings of the Board of Normal School Re 
gents, in Wisconsin, we learn that fourteen educational institutions drew 
from the Normal School Fund for the past year. The apportionment 
was eighteen dollars to each pupil. The whole number of pupils to 
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whom allowance was made, was five hundred and sixty-four, and the ag- 
gregate sum distributed, $10,152. 

No allowance was made to any student who had not pursued at least 
three of the studies mentioned in a course designated either for the firs 
or second year. 

A resolution was adopted declaring, that “hereafter, no institution 
shall be entitled to draw from the Normal School Fund for any pupils 
in the Normal Department, who have not signified their intention of 
engaging in the profession of teaching. And by another resolution taey 
declare it to be the opinion of the Board, that “no Normal Institute, 
or Department, should draw from the Normal Fund, unless kept in ope- 
ration during the whole of the academic year.” 

Another declares that they cannot recognise an association of teach- 
ers of any locality, meeting for mutual instruction, as a Normal class, 
connected with an institution. 

We give these facts to show what provision is made for, and the mo- 
dus operandi of obtaining normal instruction in one of the States that is 
doing much for the education of its youth. 


a at 
UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI. 


The seventeenth Annual Catalogue of this institution is before us. 
From it we learn that its matriculates in the last year, including the 
Primary department, numbered one hundred and ninety-six, viz: Se- 
niors, 9; Juniors, 9; Sophomores, 9; Freshmen 9; Sub-Freshmen, 28 
Irregulars, 58; Primary Department, 74; Total, 196. 

The homes of the Students are reported thus: Missouri, 188; Ken- 
tucky, 2; Mississippi, 2; Texas, 1; Ohio, 1; Virginia, 1; California, 1. 

The University is a State institution; is amply endowed; has an able 
Faculty, is located in a healthy and beautiful town, surrounded by a 
wealthy, intelligent and highly moral people; and the expenses incident 
to a college course are probably as moderate at Columbia as in any place 
in the West. The tuition fees at the University are merely nominal— 
$21,00 for the scholastic year in the Collegiate, and $10 50 in the Prima- 
ry department. In allits appointments, surroundings and facilities, in- 
ternal and external, the University of the State stands at the head of 
the educational facilities of the State. ; 

Many of the particulars in the history of the institution, since its or- 
ganization, are given in the catalogue referred to, and would interest 
our readers, but we have not room for them in this number. We may 
do more in the August number. 





nea The publication of the Maine Spectator has, after a brief existence, 
been suspended, its patronage not being equal to its expenses. We are 
sorry to part with it. 
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Witerary Wotices. 





Wesster's Unaseipcep anv In.ustratep Dictionary. 

This splendid work has arrived, and more than equals the expecta- 
tions of those who were anxiously anticipating its appearance. To say 
that it is the best English dictionary extant would be no more than 
could be said of the former edition of Webster's Unabridged. ‘To say 
that it is the most valuable work that has been issued from the Ameri- 
can press for years past, would not be extravagant. In addition to all 
the matter of former editions, this contains about ten thousand new 
words, a copious table of synonyms by Professor Goopricu, in which 
about one thousand words are carefully compared and discriminated, 
several other valuable tables, and as a crowning excellence, fifteen hun- 
dred beautiful illustrations, demonstrating to the eye the meaning of 
words that cannot be correctly defined by mere language. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Tracy, the efficient agent of the State 
Teachers’ Association, has made arrangements with the publishers to 
furnish this work to the teachers of Missouri at wholesale price. It is 
a splendid reference library in itself, being a handsome quarto of seven- 
teen hundred closely printed pages. No teacher who can spare $5 25 
can make a better investment in books than by getting Webster’s Una- 
bridged and Illustrated Dictionary. 





ParkER AND Watsoy’s READERS. : 

We have received this new series of Readers, from the publishers, A. 
S. Barnes & Burr, of New York, and beg to return our thanks to them. 
So.omon said there was no end to the making of books, and we are in- 
clined to put implicit faith in the declaration. At the same time we are 
not inclined to stup the process, solong as publishers continue to issue 
school-books, of such distinguished excellence as these. We have not 
time or space to go into a critical notice of the different numbers of this 
series, at present. Like many other excellent school books that have 
come under our notice during the last year, they seem to be as nearly 
perfect as wise heads and cunning hands could make them. 


ewe 


Tue Wisconsin Jovrnat or Epvcatioy.—The June number closes the 
third volume of The Wisconsin Journal of Education. It enters upon its 
fourth year with bright prospects, and with promises of improvement. 
It is an excellent educational monthly, eminently deserving the liberal 
patronage it receives. It isthe organ of the State Teachers’ Association, 
and the Department of Public Instruction;” but is based, pecuniarily, 
upon the individual responsibility of its Resident Editor. 
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sa@> The June number of the Youth's Friend—the close of the thir- 
teenth volume, closes the career of that Juvenile monthly as a distinct 
publication, it having been merged in the Type of the Times, which is 
hereafter to have a “Children’s Department.” Both Journals were pub- 
lishediby the five LoncLey Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The subscription price of the Type of the Times, which is published 
semi-monthly, is $1, per annum, or si.rty cents in clubs of ten. In its se- 
ries of “ Lessons in Phonography” the subscriber gets more than his dol- 
lars worth; and then its reading matter published in phonotopy, or in 
which the phonetic alphabet is used, is worth another dollar, as a means 
of fixing in the mind the several distinctive vowel sounds, and the pow- 
er and quality of the consonants in the English language. 


The juvenile matter in the Friend has been both interesting and use- 
ful. 


—————— oe 


Pettis County Tracuers’ Association.—The Teachers of Pettis county 
met in Georgetown on the first Saturday of June, at which meeting Mr. 
A, Neat was called to the Chair, and Mr. Wu. C. West appointed Sec- 
retary. The first in the order of business was an eloquent and appro- 
priate address delivered by Mr. Ww. C. Westiake; after which certain 
questions in Mathematics and Philosophy were discussed to the close of 
the morning hour. 

During the evening session a Constitution and By-Laws of the Pettis 
County Teachers’ Association were reported and adopted. In the per, 
manent organization the officers elected were— 

President—A. A. GLASscock. 

Vice President.—A, A. Neat. 

Recording Secretury—A. Haynes. 

[The A’s are popular in Pettis. ] 

A report in regard to a series of books, was received and laid over for 
consideration until the next meeting. The duty of delivering an ad- 
dress at the next meeting—to be hcld on the first Saturday in July— 
was assigned to Mr. A. Haynes, 


a 


INpustRy anp Genius.—There are many teachers who profess to show 
the nearest way toexcellence; and many expedients have been invented 
by which the toil of study might be saved. But let no man be seduced 
to idleness by specious promises. Excellence is never granted to man 
but as the reward of labor. It argues, indeed, no smallstrength of mind 
to persevere in habits of industry without the pleasure of peceiving those 
advances which, like the hand of a clock, whilst they make hour- 
ly approaches to their point, yet proceed so slowly as to escape observa- 
tion. There is one precept, however, in which I shall only be opposed 
by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle. Iam not afraid thatI shall 
repeat it too often, You must haveno dependence on your own genius. 
If you have great talents industry will improve them. If you have but 
moderate abilities, industry will supply their deficiency. Nothing is de- 
nied to well directed labor; nothing is to be obtained without it. 
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Poetry. 





HOME AND FRIENDS. 


BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


Oh, there’s a power to make each hour 
As sweet as heaven designed it; 

Nor need we roam to bring it home, 
Though few there be that find it! 

We seek too high for things close by, 
And Jose what nature found us; 

For life has here no charms so dear 
As Home and Friends around us! 


We oft destroy the present joy 
For future hopes—and praise them ; 
Whilst flowers as sweet bloom at our feet, 
If we’d but stoop to raise them ! 
For things afar still sweetest are 
When youth’s bright spell hath bound us ; 
But soon we’re taught that earth had naught 
Like Home and Friends around us! 


The friends that speak in time of need, 
When Hope’s last reed is shaken, 

To show us still, that, come what will, 
We are not quite forsaken :— 

Though all were night: if but the light 
Of Friendship’s altar crowned us, 

*T would prove the bliss of earth was this— 
Our Home and Friends around us. 





For the Missouri Educator. 


EDUCATION. 


This word, embracing as it does all of the means, through which the 
powers represented in man may find their most complete and harmonious 
developement, is of vast import. Springing from the necesities of his 
nature, its significance is literally without limit. As Man’s conditions are 
not given in the absolute, how may he circumscribe and set bounds 
to their action; how sever the unseen link that binds him to the 
throne of Omnipotence, and thus declare his ability to complete that, 
which in mercy he is only allowed to begin?. Nor does this fact invali- 
date Man’s capacity, but to the contrary it is the signet of his sovereignty ; 
for human agency may find itself only in the light of its infinite rela- 
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tionship ; and herein consists its only plea of superiority to life as given 
in sensation. Human Nature is a revelation of three distinct conditions, 
blending in a harmonious unity, the physical, intellectual and spiritual. 
Bound on the one hand to the grosser laws and demands of materialism, 
its world of fact, proves but the stepping stone through which intellec- 
tual discipline becomes possible; and this, in turn, concreting knowl. 
edge as given in consciousness, urges the spirit toa use of its latent 
powers, and not unlike the eaglet, forced in mercy from its nest, gathers 
strength with every fluttering of its pinions, to master its incipient 
states of bondage, until the light of reason is lost in the revelations of 
immortality. In fact, knowledge is but a continual introduction from 
one altitude to another, binding us prisoners, until we invade and master 
its departments, continually reminding us of our helplessness, and teach- 
ing that Man may not add to, nor subtract from, but simply develope 
and discipline his life, from its lower to its higher significance. Hence, 
human attainments should always be accepted as means, and not as 
ends; the one induces renewed exertion, and the other complacency ; 
the one stagnation and death, the other action and life. 

The education of a child from infancy until it may supervise its own 
actions, is the coral reef through which all must pass, and unless they 
are blessed with more lives than the fabled dragon, or possess great re- 
cuperative energies, the majority must pass through life with the clang of 
automaton movements, the impress of early years, which Nature may 
not vvercome, for Youth receives impressions and Manhood ratifies 
them. To impart knowledge, at best, is but to awaken through sug- 
gestion, the possibilities of life; nor will itdo tostereotype the Manhood 
at any stage of its action, for every growth reveals new horizons, and 
thus ad infinitum. All knowledge should thus yield to the philosophy of 
cause which induced it, and wear its garments loosely, to be exchanged at 
a moments notice. Thus viewed in their cosmological light, the exact sci- 
ences become mere stepping stones, to inductive philosophy, while they 
destroy the identity of and subordinate the scholastic mind. If origi- 
nality and progress may thus be crushed out in the scientific world, by 
subordination to its local mechanism, what will become of lower grades 
of intellect? The question is startling, but happily not without answer. 
Teaching should present not only facts, but should elucidate the primary 
principles upon which they rest; and where science and art fail, should 
gradually lead the mind to contemplate Omnipotence as the first and 
only cause. Thus the mind, receiving in early youth the outlines of 
its future action, is unwittingly laying broad foundations for the recipi. 


~ ency of truth. 


X. 





New York.—The tax-payers of New York were assessed $1,744,395, 
71 for the support of Common Schools for the year 1858, This is nearly 
one-quarter of the whole tax. 
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Selected Avhovisins. 





A man can be ruined only by his own voluntary evils. 


All personal antagonisins are infernal. Hence he who cherishes ha- 
tred against another, shows that he is himself a bad man. 


nag All the works, whether good or evil, that any man does, are es- 
timated in Heaven according to the state of mind in which he does 
them. 


When there is internal peace in a man’s own mind, he is also at peace 
with his neighbor, and he will regard every one kindly, and try to do- 
good to all around him. 


There is always some measure of evil in the end which a man is en- 
deavoring to attain when he is willing to avail himself of disorderly 
means in order to arrive at it. 


The sorrows, calamities and disappointment, that a man suffers out- 
wardly, have a most intimate, although secret, connection with hid- 
den evils; until these are removed, it is in vain to hope thatthe outward 
life can be orderly, pleasant, and happy. 


Most men, who have carefully observed the habits of men, as well as 
their professions, have discovered more good than they expected to find 
among men who make no professions of goodness, and more evil than 
they had looked for among those who esteem themselves better than 
others. 


‘ 


s@s> No man can be a medium for sending forth a healthful and re- 
generating intluence into the public mind, except so far as he lives in 
peace and quietness with his own family, and those friends who are im- 
mediately about him. Nor can any one be really at peace with his inti- 
mate friends and associates, except so far as peace and quietness dwell 
in his own breast; and these heavenly qualities can be implanted there 
in no other way than by celtivating the habit of shunning, as sins against 
God, every evil and disorderly affection, thought or action. 


Coxtroversy.—‘ Those who have the true creed, and that faith in it 
which is derived from charity, and who therefore feel certain that it is 
true, will not be angry and complain if others do not treat them with 
the respect which they deserve: they will not complain if they are treat- 
ed as imposters and deluded enthusiasts; for their own honor and glory 
are not the objects for which they are seeking. ‘hey are satisfied, let 
their success be great or small, with doing what they can for the benefit 
of others, and leave the rest to Him with whom is the residue of the 
spirit.” 


Important Lesson.—W hat wars and what bloodshed might be avoided; 
how many duels might be prevented; how much strife, contention and 
bitter feeling amongst men might be suppressed; how much peace and 
harmony might exist on this side of the grave, (even without reference 
to the tremendous consequences that may lie beyond it,) if men in their 
dealing with each other, would constantly bear in mind the advice of a 
distinguished French writer, who says: “ Never speak or write when you 
are angry or in a passion, for it is always dangerous to put to sea in a 
storm,” 
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hee Never look with contempt upon any useful and orderly employ- 
ment: for all such ultimate uses of life descend from those uses in 
which angels delight The order, welfare and happiness of all the an- 
gelic societies, require that the use to which each one is devoted, should 
descend and find an ultimate expression in something done by men of 
this world. He, therefore, who despises the humble employment of any 
one because it seems to him low and trifling, only exhibits his own proud, 
selfish and ungenerate nature. He is looking with contempt upon uses 
which have their origin in Heaven, which contribute to the welfare, not 
only of men, but of angels. 





Is tay Pranet Mars Innasirep.—The opponents of the’ doctrine of 
plurality of worlds allow that greater probability exists of Mars being 
inhabited than any other planet. 

His diameter is 4,100 miles, and his surface exhibits spots of different 
hues—the water appearing to be green and the land red. The variety 
in the spots, it is thought, may arise from the planet being destitute of 
atmosphere and cloud; and what adds greatly to the probability of this 
is the app2arance of brilliant white spots at its poles which have been 
conjectured to be snow, as they disappear when they have long been 
exposed to-the sun, and are greatest when emerging from the long night 
of their polar winter, the snow line then extending to about six de- 
grees from the pole. ‘The length of the day is exactly twenty four hours, 
the same as that of the earth. Continents, oceans and green savannahs 
have been observed upon Mars, and the snow upon his polar regions 
has been seen to disappear with the heat of summer. Clouds may ac- 
tually be seen floating in the atmosphere of the planet, and there is the 
appearance of land and water on his dise.—N. Y. Teacher. 


Soe 5% enema = 


OBEDIENCE to THE Motnrer.—‘ Come away ; come instantly, or I will tell 
your father ;’ I heard a mother say to her child, who was playing in the 
street before her window. I did not stop to learn the result; but I 
pitied the poor mother who had not power enough within herself to 
control her child, and who so unhesitatingly declared her inefficiency. 

A mother should never thus appeal to the father’s authority to 
strengthen her own, nor should she admit, by thought, word or deed, 
that her power is inferior to his. God never made it ifferior, and he re- 
quires as prompt obedience to the one as to the other. The mother 
who allows herself thus to appeal to another is continually weakening 
the authority she should exercise over her children. She is herself 
teaching them to disobey the ‘commandment with promise ’”’—for what 
child can honor a mother too weak to govern him ?—WMother's Maga- 
aine. 





Aw Trem ror Boys.—It is one of the besetting sins of the young men 
of this extravagant age to endeavor to get rid of work—to seek for lazy 
employment-—and the consequence is that many of them turn out to 
be worthless vagabonds. Boys, avoid this whirlpool as you would a 
plague spot, banish from your mind forever the dangerous desire to live 
without work. Labor is honorable, dignified; it is the parent of health, 
wealth and happiness; never consider it a burden and acurse. Shun 
idleness and sloth ; pursue some honest calling, and be not ashamed to 
be useful. 
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Suvenile Department, 





TRUTHFULNESS. 


Two country lads came at an early hour to a market town, and ar- 
ranging their little stands sat down to wait for customers. One was fur- 
nished with fruits and vegetables of the boy's own raising, and the other 
with clams and fish. The market hours passed along, and each little 
merchant saw with pleasure his stores steadily decreasing, and an equiv- 
alent, in silver bits, shining in his little money cup. The last melon lay 
on little Harry's stand, when a gentleman came by, and placing his 
hand upon it said— 

“What a fine large melon; I think I must have this for my dinner. 
What do you ask for it my boy?” 

“The melon is the last 1 have, sir; and though it looks very fair, there 
is an unsound spot on the other side, ” said the boy, turning it over. 

“ So there is,” said the man; “I think I will not take it.” “ But,” he 
added, looking into the boy’s fine open countenance, “it is not very bu- 
siness-like to point out the defects of your fruits to your customers ?” 

“Tt is better than being dishonest, sir,’ said the boy modestly. 

“You are right my little fellow; always remember that principle, and 
you will find favor with God and man also, You have nothing else I 
wish for this morning, but [ shall remember your little stand in future. 
Are those clams fresh?’ he continued, turning to Ben Wilson’s stand. 

“Yes sir; fresh thismorning. I caught them myself,” and a purchase 
being made the gentleman went his way. 

“Harry, what a fool you was to show the gentleman that spot on the 
melon. Now you can take it home for your pains, or throw it away. 
How much wiser is he about those clams I caught yesterday? Sold them 
for the same price I did the fresh ones. He would never have looked 
at the melon until he had gone away.” 

“ Ben, I would not tell a lie, or act one either for what I have earned 
this morning. Besides, I shall be better off in the end, for I have gained 
a customer, and you have lost one.” 

And so it proved, for the next day the gentleman bought nearly all 
his fruits and vegetables of Harry, but never invested another penny at 
the stand of his neighbor. Thus the season passed; the gentleman 
finding that he could always get a good article of Harry, continually 
patronized him, and sometimes talked with him a few minutes about 
his future hopes and prospects. To become a merchant was his great 
ambition, and when winter came on, the gentleman wanting a trusty 
boy for his store, decided on giving the place to Harry. Steadily but 
surely he advanced in the confidence of his emyloyer, until, having 
passed through various graduations of clerkship, he became at length 
an honored partner in the firm. 





A Worp To tHe Lirrie Fouxs aout tuk Microscore.—Young friends, 
did you ever see a microscope—peep into it? Is itnot wonderful? It is 

aid, “a little flea is made to appear as large as an elephant; we can see 
all the wonderful parts of its formation, and are astonished to find that 
it has a coat of armor much more complete than ever a warrior wore, 
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and composed of strong polished plates, fitted over each other, each plate 
covered like a tortoise shell, and where they meet hundreds of strong 
quills project like those on the back of the porcupine or hedgehog. 
There are the arched neck, the bright eyes, the transparent cases, pierc- 
ers to puncture the skin, a sucker to draw away the blood; six long 
jointed legs, four of which are folded on the breast, ready at any mo- 
ment to be thrown out with immense force for that jump which bothers 
any one when they wish to catch him; and at the end of each leg hook- 
ed claws to enable him to cling to whatever he lights upon. A flea can 
leap a thousand times his own length, which is the same as if a man 
jumped to the hight of 700 feet; and he can draw a load 200 times his 
own weight.” Is not this marvelous? So are all God’s works. The 
heavens declare his glory, all nature. His wisdom, power and goodness 


are seen everywhere. 














ii 


FRANKLIN GLOBES. 














It is pleasant to observe that artificial globes begin to be appreciated 
in this country. Hitherto they have been much neglected, even by 
those who take a deep interest in education. In Europe the fact has 
heen the reverse, especially on the Continent. ‘There is scarcely a re- 
spectible family of literary or scientific taste, in France, Prussia, Bavaria 
and Saxony, without at least a terrestrial globe, which is considered nec- 
essary, in order to read even the daily journals intelligently. In the 
same countries there is scarcely a school at all without a pair. Nogoon- 
er has a German or French child learned the definitions in his geogra- 
phy, than his young mind is exercised on the artificial globe, so that the 
relative distances of places may be indelibly impressed on his memory. 
In recent years, England has gradually, though too slowly, been intro- 
ducing thesame plan. Our tura has come at last; and when we begin 
we do things in earnest. It is quite a favorite habit in the North to 
sneer at Southerners for their alleged neglect of educatian; yet there 
are few unprejudiced persons, who visit the wealthy classes in both sec- 
tions of the country, who will not admit that. generally speaking, south- 
ern gentlemen have much better private libraries than the same class 
in the North. Dr. Mackey said, in a recent lecture at Edinburgh, that 
he saw more artificial globes in private residences in the slave States, 
than among the same number of population in the North, adding that 
northeners had taking the hint, and were now introdueing globes into 
the common schools. This is true, and it isan example worth imita- 
ting. The few that were used here in former years, were imported from 
England or France. Now they are manufactured on an extensive scale 
at home, by Moore & Nims, of Troy, N. Y. whose Franklin Globes have 
elicited the highest praise from our most respectable journals. Their 
sixteen inch bronze pedestal stand pairs are models in elegance, beauty 
of finish and accuracy, and have been pronounced by the best judges. 
as at least equal to any specimens ever imported, either from Paris or 
London. These give the isothermal lines of temperature, the deep sea 
soundings the new discoveries by Barth, Livingstone and others, in Af 
rica, the recent divisions and boundaries in Central America, Austrailia 
and the Arctic Regions. In a word, they are engraved up to the pres 
ent time. We had intended to give our views, in brief, of the gre 
practical value of some of the various problems in astronomy, as well! 
as geography, which can be performed with little trouble on the globes. 
by any person of ordinary intelligence ; we will, however, make some fi 
ture observations on the whole subject, which may not be uninteres 
ting to our readers.— Richmond Whig. 
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Stliscellancous Items, 


Wuart Onto Is poinc ror Scuoot Lisrartes.—The State of Ohio annu- 
ally appropriates about $32,000 to the purchase of school apparatus and 
books for her libraries. This large amount is raised by a tax of one 
tenth of a mill on the dollar of the entire property valuation of the 
State. Under this law the Hon. Anson Smyth, State Commissioner of 
Schools. concluded a contraét last September with the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, of New York, to supply the State with her library books for 1859. 
Accordingly all the free space on the floor of the immense salesroom at 
Appletons’ is now occupied by a great mass of these books, piled solidly 
like bricks, ready for packing and shipment. In bulk they measure 
over twenty-five solid cords, and they weigh seventy-fivetons. Piled on 
end, on a shelf, in the usual manner, and as closely together as possible, 
they would extend from the City Hall to Union Square, or a distance of 
two miles. We understand that the Messrs. Appleton have made ar- 
rangements to transport the entire mass by a special freight train, to be 
run straight through from New York to Columbus. The binding which 
is uniform, is beautiful and substantial. Each volume is lettered on the 
back with the title, the author's name, and the mark of the ‘ Ohio §, 
Library, 1859.—N. VY. Paper. 





THe Loypon Times’ “Loc.” —In the office of the London Tvines, there 
is a bureau that, one would think, must be a terror to not a few. Every 
man whose life is deemed worth taking has a place in a certain “ pigeon- 
hole,” wherein the record is kept constantly “ written up” to the latest 
possible period ; a sort of “log” to be displayed the minute life’s voyage 
is ended. Deeds done and words said in the heat of passion are there ; 
acts performed at long intervals are brought into startling proximity, 
and all, of necessity, divested of the glow of action, the touch of nature 
as it were, that made us ,regard them in the living actor with a lenient, 
if not a loving eye. Such a man dies to-night! the “ pigeon-hole” gives 
up its dead, and to-morrow morning, even before the subject has begun 
to lie in state, the leading acts and incidents of his life are spread all 
abroad to the world. Quick work they make of fame!—Chicago Jour 
nal, 


a ome 


A Harry Itiusrration.—“I think every man ought to carry his 
boughs so full of fruits that, like the apples which drop from silent dew, 
they will fall by the weight of their own ripeness, for whoever needs to 
be refreshed. We should go home to the threshing-floor like a great 
harvest-wagon full of sheaves, which at every jolt casts down ears for the 
gleaners, and stray seeds for the birds, and now and then a chance hand- 
ful, which blown by winds into nooks and corners, comes up to grow, 
and bless another generation.” — Beecher. 





hep One always receiving, néver giving, is like the pool in which what 
ever flows remains, whatever remains corrupts.—James. 
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Suvur tay Door.—God is often lost in prayers and ordinances. “Enter 
into thy chamber,” said he “ and shut thy door about thee.” ‘Shut thy 
door about thee,” means much; it means shut out not only frivolity, 
but business; not only the company abroad, but the company at home; 
it means—let thy poor soul have a little rest and refreshment, and God 
have an opportunity to speak to thee in a still small voice or he will 
speak in thunder. I am persuaded the Lord would often speak more 
softly if we would shut the door.—Ceci/. 


eS ae etre eaiae 


Tretaxp.—The 24th Report of the Commissioners of National Educa- 
tion in Ireland shows that at the end of 1857 there were 5337 schools in 
operation, an average daily attendance of 268,187 children, the average 
number in the rolls being 514,445. There were thirteen district model 
schools and 106 national agricultural schools. The total receipts of the 
commissioners amounted to£302,2244 and their expenditure to £289,425. 





Nosiy Enpowev.—The University of Texas is nobly endowed for a 
new institution. From a sale of a portion of certain lands appropriated 
for its benefit, $280,000 have been realized. The lowest price obtained 
for the lands was $3 per acre, and the highest $11,50. At the former 
price they would realize $650,000, and at $5 $1,250,000. It has also 
$100,000 appropriated to it from the State Treasury for buildings. 
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The First District School-Board of New Orleans have resolved 
“ that hereafter no young-lady teacher will be allowed to contract mar- 
riage while occupying the position of teacher, and that such an act on 
her part shall be virtually considered a resigination.” 





The number of letters written in France does not, it is calculated, ex- 
ceed 9} per annum, on an average, for each inhabitant. In England it 
is 21; in Scotland 16; in Ireland 7. As to Journals, the proportion of 
the number of copies to the population is in England 240 per cent., 
while in France it is 255. 





The Connecticut Common-School Journal, in an article on Foolish Economy, 
says: ‘“ When you hear a man uttering his aversion to spending money 
to educate ‘other folks’ young ones, you may safely conclude that his 
father was a man not very liberal in the education of his own; for the 
educated are invaribly the most earnest champions of education.” 





pa@eEnvy, like a cold poison, benumbs and stupefies ; and thus,as if 
conscious of its own impotence, it folds its arms in despair, and sits 
cursing ina corner. When it conquers it is commonly in the dark; by 
treachery and undermining, by calumny and detraction. Envy is no 
less foolish than detestable ; it is a vice which they say keeps no holiday, 
but is always in the wheel, and working upon its own disquiet.—Jeremy 
Collier. 
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Gooprica’s Series oF Reapers—lIst, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th and 6th. Edited by Nosir 
Butver, Louisville, Ky. 


Butter’s Grammars—* Introductory Lessons in English Grammar,” and “A 
Practical Grammar of the English Language.” Louisville, Ky.: Morroy & 
GRISWOLD. 

Just before going to press our attention has been called to the fact, 
that the above series of Readers and Grammars, the most of which had 
been received just before we entered upon the duties of editor of the 
Enpvcator, have never received any attention in this journal. We can 
excuse ourselves only on the ground that having been received, we sup- 
posed they had been examined and noticed, and hence gave them no 
special attention. It is too late now to give them more than a cursory 
examination. This is enough, so far as concerns their mechanical exe- 
cution, which compares well with the several series of School Readers and 
Grammars published by other houses. 

The Readers, up to the Fifth, inclusive, are embellished by cuts, the print 
diminishing in size in the gradation upward, the pages of the Fifth and 
Sixth wearing an appearance of solidity suited to the advanced states of 
mind to which the learner is supposed to have arrived. 

The Sizth Reader is a book of 551 pages. The fact that it has supplant- 
ed the various works on Elocution, in many of the Schools in the South, 
is certainly indicative of its superior merits. We do not remember of 
having seen a more complimentary notice of any book, orseries of books, 
than the following, by His Excellency, Gov. C. S. Moreneap, of Ky. 
of the Readers he says: 

‘‘They are an admirable series ; in my opinion, unsurpassed in the whole 
catalogue of English school books, in every element which can commend them 
to public favor. I have examined them with great care, and have had my ad- 
miration constantly excited, not only for their beautiful typography and mechan- 
ical execution, but for the intrinsic excellency, of every lesson from beginning to 
end. They oughtto be in the hands of every district scholar in the State and 
throughout the West and South.” 

This is a fair specimen of the tone of the press, and the expressions of 
the Educators of Kentucky, Tennessee and Alabama, in which States 
they have been very extensively adopted by the private schools; and in 
each of which States they have been recommended by the respec- 
tive heads of the Common School Department. 

Very generally Burier’s Grammars are adopted with his readers, and 
besides, they are extensively known throughout the Union. In the 
Massachuseits Teacher we find a highly complimentary notice of the 
“ Practical Grammar.” We append a few sentences. It says: 

“We regard it asa remarkable book. In scientific arrangement, in perspicuity 
and accuracy of definition, in a happy blending of analysis and synthesis, in 
general clearness of statements, and in exact adaptation to the wants of students, 
we sincerely regard this Grammar as not inferior to the best in the country. We 
honestly believe that it only needs to be brought to the attention of Massachu- 
setts teachers in order to become one of their favorite text books.” 

We trust that these extracts will serve to call the attention of the 
teachers of this State to these books, and thus atone, in some measure, 
for our own neglect. As soon as we have time we will examine these 
several books with the care they deserve. We understand an effort is 
being made to introduce them into this State, and for this purpose Mr. 
Macy, the agent of the publishers, and formerly a citizen of Boone 
county in this State, is now visiting the schools. 
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VALUE oF System.—The life of Dr. Noah Webster affords 
a striking illustration of the value of system. When a young 
man he conceived the idea of producing a new dictionary of 
the English language. Having determined to make this the 
great work of his life, he set about preparing himself for it, by 
an extensive courseof study. Year after year he labored on in 
patient obscurity, exploring the fields of literature and science. 
and gathering and arranging the materials for his great work, 
Everything he read, or studied, or accomplished, had a bearing 
on the great object of his life; and this was the grand secret 
of his success: “‘ Method,” says his biographer, “ was the presid- 
ing principle of his life.” 
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LEARNING AND Wispom.—The learned man is only useful to 
the learned ; the wise man is equally useful to the wise and 
the simple. The merely learned man has not elevated his mind 
above that of others ; his judgments are not more penetrating— 
his remarks not more delicate, nor his actions more beautiful 
than those of others. It is wholly different with the wise man : 
he moves-far above the common levei—he observes every thing 
from a different point of view; in his employments there is 
always an aim, in his views always freedom, and all with him 
is above the common level.—Jean Paul Richter. 
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Tue Rocky Mountains.—The old idea that the whole re- 
gion of the Rocky Mountains North of the fortieth parallel is 
a sterile region; presenting an almost unbroken icefield, is com- 
pletely refuted by Gov. Stevens’ explorations. One of the 
officers of his party, Lieut. Stanton, saysin his report: “I find 
that my previous ideas of this Rocky Mountain range are, so 
far as this section is concerned, entirely erroneous. Instead of 
a vast pile of rocks and mountains almost impassable, I find a 
fine country, well watered by streams of clear cold water, and 
interspersed with meadows, covered with a most luxuriant 
grass.” 





Sisters AND Moruenrs.--These are ties which like the invisi- 
ble strings of conscience, bind man to the world of kindly 
affections, and are the last things forgotten when-one leaves 
life. The marriage situation may be one of pure and uninter- 
rupted felicity ; there may be no cloud in its whole happy hor- 
izon ; it may be ever sunny, and flowers spring in it at every 
season of the age; but even these happy ones, who are in this 
clime of bliss, remember long and late the claims of a sister or 
a mother to their best affections. The feelings inspired by 
both sister and mother are all derived from sources pure as 
the Divinity that inspired them. 
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